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Our PuBLIcATIONs. 


Tae Apvocare has been enlarged, and the price reduced 
50 per cent. This has been done to increase its 
circulation, give variety to its contents, and to 
make it more indispensable to those who wish to 
read and retain in permanent form a summary of 
the latest Peace news and discussions. Please send 
us one dollar for two years. 

McMorpy on Arsrrration.—A pamphlet of one hundred 
pages containing the very latest information as to the 
Arbitration movement. Sent gratuitously to any one 
requesting it, if the postage (four mast is } forwarded 
to us. 

Tae Apostte or Peace.—Memoir of William Ladd, by 
John Hemmenway. Contains 300 pages, with a fine 
likepéss of Mr Ladd, substantially bound in muslin. 
Price, $1.00. 

Peace Manuat.—A collection of arguments and illus- 
trations on the subject of war, by Rev. Geo. C. 
Beckwith, D, D. 252 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Tue Truz Granpevur or Nations AND THE War System 
or tHe ComMONWEALTH OF Natrions.—Bound in one 
volume—Orations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 

Tue Apvocare or Peace.—A Bi-monthly. 50 cents per 
annum. R, B. Howard, Editor. 


Trrus Coan. A memorial.—This little book edited by 
the widow of the great revival missionary of the 
Sandwich Islands, brings the inspiration of a noble - 
life home to the heart of every reader. We send it 
postpaid to any address for $1.00, 

Witxetr’s Lire or Wiitiam Lapp, condensed from the 
larger work of Hemmenway. Cloth 85 cents. 
Paper 25 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Lire or Exizasera Frre—With a fine portrait. 280 
pages. Price, $1.25. No woman should fail to read 
the experience and life-work of this most gifted and 
consecrated woman. 

Tue Ernics or War.—A collection of treatises by dis- 
tinguished authors. Price, 50 cents. 

Dymonp on War.—124 pages, Price, 30 cents. 

Tue ANGEL oF Pzace.—A monthly publication for chil- 
dren. Illustrated. 15 cente per year. H.C. Dun- 
ham, Ed‘tor. 

Memperrsuip.—The payment of any sum between $2.00 


‘and $20.00 constitutes a person a member of the Ameri- 


can Peace Society for one year, $20.00 a life member. 

Tue ApvocaTe or Pace is sent free to annual mem- 
bers for one year, and to life members and. directors 
during life. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN-PEACE SOCIETY, Room 6, No. 1 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Articte I. This Soeiety shall be designated the ‘‘ Ameni- 
can Peace Society.” 

Arr. If. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perma- 
nent peace. 

Art. IIL Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and 
every donor of five dollars, shall bea member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall 
constitute any person a Life-member, and fifty dollars, a Life- 
director. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the 
funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year 
to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications 
of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The officers of this Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee of not less than five, with power to 
fill their own vacancies, and transact the general business of the 
Society. The Board of Directors shall consist of not Jess than 
twanty, who shall have power to supply vacancies in any office 
of the Society, and direct all its operations till successors 
are chosen. e Vice-Presidents shall be ex-officio Directors, 
and the President, Secretaries and Treasurer ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transactsuch other business as may cume before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the constitution may in ,other respects be altered, on rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members 
of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present, at any regular meeting. 
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R. B. HOWARD, EpiTor 


—This issue of Taz ApvocaTe is sent to a number of 
persons not subscribers. ‘This is done to call their atten- 
tion to our work and in the bope that many will send us 
one dollar for a two years subscription. It is p 
to advance the subscription price with 1886. 


— The especial attention of ministers who receive this 
number of the Apvocate is requested to the incisive edito- 
rial from the New York Tribune. It puts responsibility 
where it belongs. Brethren, What do you say? 


—‘‘Averted for the present/’? Such is certainly the 
fact as to the Russo-English war, against which so many 
true hearts have been laboring and praying. The Con- 
servatives in England, while they scouted Gladstone’s 
“dishonorable peace policy,” will hardly dare to adopt any 
other. They are handicapped by their inheritance from 
the Liberals. Now let the boundary question be adjusted 
in Afghanistan and peace may be permanent. 


—France and China have signed a treaty of peace. 
France takes possession of the province of Annam, which 
she coveted, but it is a barren country and no compensa- 
tion for her great expenditures of money. She has also 
sacrificed her honor and been disgraced by the falsehoods 
of her officials, both of the army and navy. 


—Mr. Gladstone and John Bright are of nearly equal 
years, as the illustrious Premier is now in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, while Mr. Bright is in his seventy- 
fourth. Of each it may be said, his eye is ‘‘ not dim nor 
his natural force abated.” 


—Some one skilled in divers tongues having sent to 
John Bright copies, in nine languages, of the ** Beatitude ’’ 
commencing ‘* Blessed are the Peacemakers,” the right 
Hon. gentleman thus replied, ‘‘The verse is known 
among all Christian people, and yet not one of them 
seems to accept it or to act upon it. We ourselves, per- 
haps the most Christian nation, or professing to be so, 
are not less given to war than other nations. I hope the 
future may be better than the past.” 


—A bloody civil war is in progress in the United States 
of Columbia, South America. A similar contest is going 
onin Peru. A congress of the American States would in 
all probability have prevented these. 


OUR PRINCIPLES. 


(1) To oppose war for its own bad sake. 

(2) To advocate negotiation and peaceful argument in 
national differences. 

(3) If this fail, to seek arbitration by some disinterested 
power. 

(4) To labor for the mutual disarmament of the nations 
of the world. 

(5) To establish an International High Court of Arbi- 
tration. 

(6) To oppose sentiments and measures that tend to 
war or the cultivation of the military spirit. 

(7) To preach Christ’s Gospel as the ‘‘ platform” of 
the world. 


OPINIONS. 


Dr. E. N. Kirk,—*‘ Before I can dip my hands in my 
brother’s blood I must get a commission from God to do 
it, as did Moses to slay the Canaanites or Abraham to put 
Isaac to death. The Bible would dry up the founttins of 
war. Give men the spirit of the Bible and they will fight 
no more.” 


John G. Whittier says of his letter about Gen. Gordon: 
‘*Tt expresses my enthusiastic admiration without tlie 
qualifying expression of my peace principles; and I do 
not wonder that it is regarded as a little inconsistent on 
my part. Gordon was no Quaker ; but he was a noble, gen- 
erous, self-sacrificing man. I would not give any approval 
of war, which to me is most abhorrent; but Gordon was 
greater than a soldier, He never lifted his hand for 
fame ; he despised the glory and pomp of the world; he 
loved humanity regardless of sect, race, or color; and his 
errand to Kartoum was one of peace, to save life rather 
than destroy it.” ‘ 


Hon. Edward Everett. (1851.)—‘* Among the great 
ideas of the age we are authorized in reckoning a growing 
sentiment in favor of peace. An impression is unques- 
tionably gaining strength in the world that public war is 
no less reproachful to our Christian civilization than the 
private wars of the feudal chiefs in the middle ages. 
The hope of adjusting national controversies by some 
system of friendly arbitration has been avowed by men 
of a practical class, conversant with the poliey of the 
world and fresh from its struggles. A Congress of Na- 
tions begins to be regarded as a practicable measure.” 


Rev. S. I. Prime, D. D.—* It is the darkest phase of 
human nature that war is almost always popular. Kin 
and great generals dread it, but the outery of ‘the peone 
bears them into the field of battle. 

‘* War is the crime of all crimes. One side or the 
other, oftentimes both sides, are criminal.’’ 
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OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


: FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Or THE 


DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SoclETY, 


MAY 25, 1885. 


In reviewing the events of another year we wish to re- 
cord our grief at the loss of several life-long friends of 
our cause. 

The death of Bishop Matthew Simpson, early in the 
at deprived this society of one, who early espoused 
ts principles and always eloquently advocated them. In 
him the great Methodist Church lost a worthy and devoted 
leader, and the church universal, one of its brightest 
lights. One of his latest public utterances was a noble 
characterization of Jesus as the Prince of Peace. 

The pains of death are past; 
Labor and sorrow cease ; 


And life’s long warfare closed at last 
soul is found in Peace. 


WARS OF 1884--5, 

The year has been one of sadness to peace-loving men. 
England, Russia, France, China, as well as the Arabs of 
the Soudan and the roving tribes of Central Asia have 
broken the peace of the world. It closes with a pitched 
battle in Canada between the troops of the Dominion 
and certain half-breeds and farmers of Manitoba who 
mistakenly appealed to arms under the notorious Riel, in 
order to obtain justice for acknowledged grievances. 
They were defeated, and must, as is usually the case, 
fall back on negotiations, undertaken after immense waste 
of money, materials and life, under far less favorable 
circumstances than if there had been no war. 

Some of the States of Central and South America have 
been engaged in bloody broils, from participating in which 
our. own country barely escaped. No reasonable man can 
seriously doubt that if President Gartield’s proposition for 
& convention of American States had been carried out, 
these and other threatening evils might have been avoided. 

POLITICAL ACTION. 

Our Society determined to endeavor to enlist the new 
administration in an effort to secure the consultation of 
all the Powers with which we have treaties, by means of 
a World’s Convention to be called by our own Govern- 
ment in the interests of peace and amity. 

The executive committee commenced with the State 
Legialatures—to induce them to memorialize Congress in 
favor of what is known as the ‘‘ Evans Bill,” which calls 
for a convention of governments in the interest of Peace. 

Owing to the necessarily late date at which the effort 
was begun, the Memorial was acted upon by only the Leg- 
islatures of the States of Maine, Massachusetts and Col- 
orado, It was presented, and referred to appropriate 
committees in New York and Illinois. It was circulated, 
signed and presented in Florida, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Peace Resolutions addressed to Congress were unani- 
mously adopted by the State of Maine and received ‘by the 
United States Senate. They were rejected in the Masss- 
chusetts House of Representatives, and never came 
before its Senate. They were rejected by Colorado, be- 
cause, as a leading representative, R. H. Gilmore, Esq., 
who had them in charge, writes, ‘‘ Our people believe in 

.’ The Secretary has corresponded with leading 
men in New Hampshire, Connecticut, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, and other States. 
The way is open for renewed efforts another season to 


secure by this means favorable congressional action. The 
agitation of the questions involved enlightens public senti- 
ment and generates a moral force which the general 
Government can but respect. 

The political agitation incident to the presidential elec- 
tion made it seem unwise, during at least four months of 
the year, to make any extraordinary efforts to divert 
the public mind to the consideration of our cause. But 
the Secretary was not idle. His first and essential 
work was to inform himself with regard to the subject of 
Peace and Arbitration and to try to fit himself for the 
duties peculiar to his new office. In addition to this 
work, necessarily somewhat confined to the office and the 
study, he has visited leading Peace friends in New York 
and at the West, and made several journeys for the pur- 
pose of lecturing and preaching. He has publicly dis- 
cussed our principles and aims about sixty times in the 
States of Massachusetts, Maine, New Jersey and Illinois. 
He has found everywhere an open door and a warm 
welcome. 

CABLEGRAM. 


On March 13th, at the very crisis of the controversy 
between England and Russia, the Society sent the 
following cablegram to Henry Richard, M. P., secretary 
of the London Peace Society, who, with many leading 
citizens of England, was then engaged in what seemed 
almost a hopeless effort to avert a war between the two 
mightiest nations of the world. 

‘*The American Peace Society. representing American 
Christian sentiment, fully sympathizes with your efforts to 
avert an Anglo-Russian war. God grant success.’’ 

That prayer was mercifully answered. Gladstone’s 
efferts were successful. After the sad sacrifice of Gen. 
Gordon in Karthoum to the insatiate spirit of war and 
other severe losses to the British army, occasioned by the 
unendurable climate, as well as the fierceness of the half 
barbarous defenders of their country, Gen. Woolsley and 
the entire forces under him have been recalled. The year 
closes with hopeful indications. The nations are now gen- 
erally at Peace. Our own government is constituted to a 
greater extent than usual of civilians, some of whom have 
publicly recorded their opposition to war as a method of 
settling international disputes. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Our publications have been issued regularly, and have 
been widely circulated. The AmeEricaAN ADVOCATE OF 
Peace AND ARBITRATION occupies an important position. 
As an advocate of our principles, a record of passing events, 
a mode of communication among our members, and a 
journal of the Society’s work, it seems indispensable. If 
our means permit, it should be issued monthly and sent 
gratuitously to the reading-rooms of libraries, colleges, 
theological seminaries, and other places where it will be 
read and preserved. 

The Apvocate has been enlarged and in many ways 
improved. The circulation is still too limited. Our 
former Secretary, Rev. H. C. Dunham, has given his 
valuable services to the ANGEL or Peace, a favorite 
paper with the children, and has been a most kind and 
needed friend and adviser to the present Secretary in his 
new duties. His extensive acquaintance among the 
friends of Peace, his long and efficient services, the high 
esteem in which he is everywhere held, and the complete 
information which he possesses as to the past history of 
the Society, have been indispensable to our work. His 
presence in the office leaves the Secretary at liberty to be 
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‘THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


absent either for purposes of more retired study or the 
public prosecution of his work. 

The generous gift of a Memorial of her late husband 
of blessed memory, by Mrs. Titus Coan, a book of in- 
tense interest and excellent influence, deserves grateful 
mention. Donations of tracts from the London Peace 
Society have kept our own stock freshly replenished. 


WORK AMONG THE YOUNG. 

Our hope that the next generation will seek Peace and 
pursue it is based on training the young in correct princi- 
ples. If we could offer prizes in several colleges and 
high schools it would promote this end. 

The Secretary has prepared a Sunday-school Concert 
Exercise, which has been successfully used and will be 
introduced wherever there is an opening. He also tele- 
graphed and wrote the committee on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons for seven years, praying them to 
insert at least one lesson a year on Peace. 


FINANCES. 


The Treasurer’s Report will show that, financially, the 
Society stands well. Considering the diversion caused 
by the presidential election, the depression of business, 
the increased expenses of the Society and the fact that 
no crisis has occurred which necessitated any special and 4 
direct appeal for funds, we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves and to thank God that we have concluded the 
year clear of debt. Our expenditures for travelling, 
publication of tracts and books, the employment of 
speakers, and the holding of public meetings have been 
merely nominal, not so much because efforts in this’ 
direction were not needed, but because it was judged that 
times more favorable for such aggressive action were at 
hand. Our financial standing was never better. The 
details of benevolent contributions from churches and 
individuals will be found published in the ApvucaTe. 


REINFORCEMENT AND REVIVAL. 


A number of new names have been added to our mem- 
bership and many persons have expressed for the first 
time a deep interest in our work. 

Thé visit of Don Arturo de Marcoartu, the distin- 
guished Spanish advocate of Arbitration, was the oc- 
casion of a deeply interesting conference. His self- 
moved efforts and sincere devotion to Peace are known 
throughout the world. His visit occasioned a sort of 
Peace revival among us. He suggested for our con- 
sideration two matters which we would recommend to the 
favorable consideration of the Society. 

First, a confederation of all the Peace Societies of the 
world. Secondly, addresses of congratulation on their 
escape from threatened war, directed to the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Russia. In the latter it was 
thought many public men if solicited would be pleased 
to join with this Society. 

“The Association for the reform and codification of 
the laws of nations,” is still pursuing its noble work with 
our full sympathy and co-operation. Hon. David Dudley 
Field, who at fourscore is still one of its most active 
and efficient members, at the visit of the Secretary to him, 
paid a high tribute to the masterly efficiency of our former 
Secretary, Rev. J. B. Miles, whose earnest and devoted 
labors made that Association possible. When we consider 
what Ladd, Beckwith, Miles and others have wrought it 
sometimes seems as if the ground, moral, religious and 


political, had been fully covered. It would be as difficult 
to add to the cogency and force of their writings, as it 


is impossible to surpass them in zeal, ability, wisdom and 
consecration. The peculiar work left us seems to be to 
revive and enforce their ideas, and to give to the present 
and coming generations an unbroken current of instruction 
and influence in forms adapted to these times. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


To this end the Directors recommend renewed contribu- 
tions of money to be expended directly in our work. 
Our present Publications enlarged and widely circulated ; 
new pamphlets an ‘ets published; lectures, sermons, 
public meetings ©. . Sabbath, and week days as well, 
and especially the g:vsidizing of that mighty influence the 
public press, are among the lines of effort that call for aid. 

The coming winter should witness a Memorial to Con- 
gress, wisely placed before every legislative body in the 
country. We should co-operate with our friends of other 
Societies in pressing our views upon both Congress and 
the executive branch of the national Government. Public 
opinion and public conscience need enlightenment so that 
constituencies may demand, as no doubt the people of 
Massachusetts will, that their representatives make every 
needed effort to promote and perpetuate Peace. 

It is to this twofold work, the formation of public 
opinion in our own country and the wise and persistent 
presentation to ourGovernment 6f every sound considera- 
tion in favor of stipulations for arbitration in foreiga 
treaties, that our Society is primarily devoted. But the 
time has come for the closer affiliation and co-operation 
of all opponents of war,and we must offer the right hand 
of fellowship to our Peace brethren in this and every land. 
The time has also come when America should take the 
first steps towards a congress of nations. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Our national Congress need only to pass a bill now 
before it and the power and responsibility of further 
action will devolve upon the President of the United States. 
He can then invite such governments as he pleases to a 
convocation at Washington. Statesmen, publicists, and 
philanthropists have met at their own cost from time to time 


‘and discussed questions of international rights and laws. 


It remains to take the next step, viz.: that govern- 
ments, themselves, acting in accordance with the enlight- 
ened public sentiment of Christendom, meet by accredited 
agents and representatives and unofficially fix upon some 
practical basis of action whereby a perpetual High 
Court of Arbitration may be constituted, to which will be 
referred those disputes which have hitherto plunged 
nations into war. In this we believe. Towards this we 
look and labor. For this grand’ object we are privileged 
to see many things working together. The recent 
triumph of Peace in Great Britain is a most hopeful indi- 
cation. The union of Scotland and England ; the sincere 
attempts at the pacification of Ireland; the harmonizing 
of Germany and Italy, for centuries discordant, belligerent — 
and bloody; the increasing influence of the common 
people, who have little interest to make war; the aug- 
mented power of public opinion ; the circulation of ideas 
in a common literature ; the freer intercourse of Govern- 
ments ; the increase of travel made possible by steam and 
electricity ; the approaching abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade, even in Central Africa ; the advancing domina- 
tion of Christendom over heathendom; the progress of 
Christian missions ; these and other. signs seem to us to indi- 
cate that the day of promise and prophecy is at hand, when 
the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
Christ. 
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It is the work of our Society to bear its testimony to 
the truth, to pray for the quick fulfilment of God’s 
promise, and to strike every blow for Peace that Provi- 
dence permits. 


GLADSTONE. 
BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


[The New York Graphic well says: ‘* Mr. Gladstone 
is a brave man. It takes a deal of courage to be a cow- 
ard in the teeth of popular sentiment at home. It ought 
to be easier to fight the enemy abroad, especially as that 
kind of fighting can be done altogether by substitute.’’] 


A way despised he calmly trod, 
A way by rulers rarely known. 
With grateful hearts we can but own, 
He brought a nation nearer God. 


We say it nobly Christian is 
When youth can unresentful brook 
‘The undeserved threat and look, 
And for a blow give back a kiss; 


Yet how can we this law of love 
Commend to those of tender years, 
Whilst taking counsel of our fears, 

We fail as men its worth to prove? 


But when, v= upon the right, 
We see a Gladstone hold his way 
In spite of pride, O then we say 

It braver is to yield than fight. 


Tt happens thus when men are true, 
And guided by th’ inspeaking Word 
Do simplest service for their Lord, 

That thousands reap a blessing too. — 


Hence not alone shall Britons feel 
The upward impulse of this deed; 
It reacheth every nation’s need, 

*T will help for aye the common weal. 


GORDON. 


Christian Gordon, man of a faith so pure, 

Thou must have known the Word of Truth is sure. 
With all thy love, and all thy Christian light, 
Thou tookst the carnal sword, with men to fight. 


Thy death, O Gordon (speaking with a sigh), 
Was a fulfilment of the prophecy 

That long ago was spoken by our Lord: 

All who take shall perish by the sword. 


Oh, when will Christian posele ever learn 
Blood-stained weapons of the world to spurn? 
Learn to rely on justice, truth, and right, 
And never more engage in deadly fight ?— 


That love and truth, the only weapons now 
That can add lustre to a Christian's brow, 

Can conquer more than all the guns and swords 
That all the wealth of nations e’er affords? 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


An international postal congress was held at Lisbon, 
Spain, October, 1884. One was also held at Paris, 
France, for the protection of sub-marine cables. The 
congress at Berlin inaugurated a government for Central 
Africa. The international society of the Red Cross as- 
sembled at Geneva September, 1884. Thirty great states 
were represented in this grand benevolent enterprise, in- 
cluding Turkey and Persia. Miss Clara Barton is the 
United States representative. The neutrality of hospi- 


tals, the care of the sick and wounded are among its 
leading objects. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Twenty Years in Congress: from Lincoln to Garfield, 
with a review of the events which led to the political revolu- 


tion of 1860. By James G. Blaine. Vol. 1., pages 646. 
(With an interesting map, portraits of the author, and 
many other persons.) Norwich, Conn. ; The Henry. Bill 
Publishing Company. 1884. 

This volume, printed on good paper and in substantial 
binding, is like all subscription books mysteriously inhar- 
monious in looks with other books of equal value upon 
our shelves. We say ‘‘ mysterious” because if called to 
point out the peculiar defects of subscription books we 
should be at a loss to do it. As to the matter of this 
book, it is surprising in its multitudinous facts, its tone of 
fairness, its Johnsonian elevation of style, its sustained 
enthusiasm, — even when dealing with what to most of us 
seem the trivialities of politics, — and its substantial accu- 
racy. It is a monument of patient labor in which the 
writer seems to have been sustained and stimulated by 
earnest and lofty purposes. His personality is so large 
and intense that one cannot forget the author in the book. 
He looms up before the writer as he saw him in 1856, a 
young politician and editor ready to discuss his principles 
with anybody anywhere, and ready to contend in caucus, 

onvention, or at the polls, for the party or person who 
represented them. The man is essentially unchanged as 
he appears in first the House and then the Senate, and 
then as a Cabinet Officer. He is as much at home on the 
stump as in the drawing room or the council chamber and 
honestly loves ‘‘ Tom, Dick and Harry,” as well as he does 


the ‘* Honorables’’ and Reverends’’ and ‘‘ Generals.’’ 


Mr. Blaine’s temperament is so ardent, his personal ambi- 
tion and political partisanship are so intense that we im- 
agine him holding himself in with bit and bridle while he 
goes over again the twenty years’ course. His attempt at 
balance and equity has been remarkably successful. He 
has succeeded by dint of work (work at details as well as 
at generalizations) in being calm, judicial, accurate and 
fair! Alas, how little credit for these acquired qualities 
do poor, imaginative, passionate, enthusiastic men get! 
But who has successfully controverted one statement in 
these 600 pages? What political opponent has comptained 
of misrepresentation? When one considers the campaign 
lenses which have concentrated their rays of light on every 
word or act of the author from his birth till to-day, these 
facts seem remarkable enough to be stated. We look for 
the companion volume with lively interest. It has been 
written under the shadow of defeat by a man not severely 
trained in the school of disappointment. Will he be gen- 
erous, kind and unembittered still? We shall see. 

As a history of his own times, written by a practised 
pen, aided by an almost unequalled memory, and from a 
point of view wholly unique, this book of Mr. Blaine’s 
seems likely to become a source of history. No doubt 
the presidential campaign greatly increased the curiosity 
of both parties to read it. But its merits are not tempo- 
rary or adventitious. Here is a storehouse from whence 
future politicians and even statesmen will not be ashamed 
to draw their supplies. It is a pure book. It keeps upon 
a high moral level. The author’s admiration for and con- 
demnation of certain ideas and men bear marks of sin- 
cerity. What he has written here forms his ineffaceable 
**record.’”’ The judgment his countrymen will form in 
those future years when, as happens to all of us, his per- 
a disappeared, will be shaped by the pages of this 

What Mr. Blaine said and did to promote peace and 
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amity between our own and foreign nations will appear 
more fully in Vol. II. His service to this cause has not 
been small. He, however, is no philanthropist. He is a 
politician who has risen by the force of his genius to the 
rank of a statesman. He lacks the simplicity and disin- 
genuousness of Gen. Grant as seen in the latter’s memoirs 
of the war. Mr. Blaine could never speak of himself with 
so little apparent self-consciousness. But he has main- 
tained, so far, admirable silence under detraction, and 
written political history with a fairness and equipoise 
which are not the least remarkable of his gifts. 


Reminiscences uf a Christian Life. By H. J Bailey of 
Winthrop, Maine. Second Edition. Portland, Maine: 
Hoyt, Fogg and Donham, 193 Middle Street. Pages 419. 
With a portrait. 

The wife of Moses Bailey has prepared a book in mem- 
ory of her husband, made up of reminiscences of his boy- 
hood and business life, his’ (unpublished) writings and 
some private letters. It is issued in the best form of the 
printer’s and binder’s art, and in taste is creditable to both 
author and publishers. We have read the memoir of this 
Friend with great satisfaction. His was a type of piety 
to be imitated, and that would bless any society. His 
simple consecration to Christ, his calmness under reverses 
and affliction, his beneficent and lovely home-life are 
bronght out in a pleasant way, and as a work of love by 
the gifted author. The book is not for sale publicly. It 
is given to such as for any reason are interested to know 
how a righteous and benevolent life may be lived in this 
our day. The strongest argument for the existence of 
the tenets and the society of the Friends was pointed out 
by our Lord, viz., ‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ 


A Smaller History of the United States. By Josiah 
W. Leeds. author of the Larger History of the United 
States. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1883. 

This little book is a successful attempt to carry out 
what many persons have wished, and what has been ex- 
pressed by Principal Corrie of Edinboro as follows : 

‘The first reform in the teaching, as in the writing of 
school history, should be to assign to the wars of a nation 
their true position and character, instead of me4suring 
national prosperity or greatiiess excusively by its warlike 
achievements. We should regard war in general as a 
divergence from the true course of a nation’s history, 
both on moral and on social grounds. The arts 
of peace, which have-been almost overlooked, should be 
raised to the position of prominence hitherto assigned to 
those of war.’’ 

Its illustrations are not open to the criticism made on 
Little Arthur’s History as follows : 

‘This book—for children mainly—contains fifteen 
illustrations, one of these is a murder scene, eleven are 
representations of battles or of other warlike subjects, and 
one has reference to an incident of war. There remains 
then but one picture, in addition to the map, which does 
not suggest to inquiring youth that man is, above all 
thing else, a fighting animal.” 

Mr. Leeds is known as a perspicuous and popular 
writer for the periodical press, but evidently takes greater 
pleasure in literary work less ephemeral for which he is 
abundantly qualified. His History throws light on the 
Life-saving service, the weather-signals, public lands 
and other points of present, practical interest. The 


cellence of the book, in which it is less wnique to-day 
among historical text-books than formerly, is well de- 
scribed by the Boston Post: 

‘* Several original features in the author's method are 
very commendable. He does not give undue prominence 
to the wars of the country, believing that the work of 
construction is quite as worthy of rec rd as that of 
destruction, and he excludes illustrations of battles and 
Indian fights, on the ground that these may be just as 
pernicious in fostering vicious propensities among the 
young as though they appeared in flash story papers in- 
stead of an historical work.” 


The Pilgrim Faith Maintained. An exhibit of the 
Calvarminian Doctrine as Found in Vital Theology. By 
Faber DeBonsat, P. P. P. The author of this book feels 
that the so called *‘ new departure” has taken away the es- 
sential points of the faith, and he makes a vigorous pro- 
test. But he is not satisfied with the older Calvinism, 
and proposes to mediate between this and its Arminian 
opposite, by a statement of doctrine which he thinks 
eliminates the errors of each extreme. This he calls a 
‘ Vital Theology.’ which, even the New Congregational 
Creed does not contain. He insists that the ** New” is. 
a meagre and misleading creed. 


Songs and Hymns for Common Life. By Increase N. 
Tarbox. Boston: David Clapp & Son. 1885. 

This volume, so neat and appetizing in appearance, so 
sweet and satisfying in its contents, dges not seem to 
be for sale, but was printed by the author for distribution 
to old friends, among whom we are very grateful to be 
counted. This is the ripe and mellow fruit of a life sperit 
in active Christian work, with a few antiquarian holidays 
and the much-talked of ‘+ ease” of a Secretaryship of a 
benevolent Society (American Education Society). 
Why will not people remember that into the latter work 
some of the brightest scholars, the sweetest poets and 
the must successful pastors carry whatever was good for 
anything in either of these spheres of life! ‘* Dull as an 
agent!” Read these poems of a Puritan touched with the 
beauty of morning and redolent with sunset glow, and see 
that neither in the man or the calling was there any hint 
of stupidity. The following lines have already appeared 
in our columns but are never ** old,” except as ‘* the old . 
is better.’’ 


Lo, the day breaks, seen by prophets of old, 
Day, when the noise of battle shall cease; 
Lo, the day dawns by the angels foretold, 
Christ shall be king o’er an empire of peace: 
Nations shall walk in the empire of peace: 
So shall come on the fair ages of gold, 

So shall the kingdom and glory increase; 
Lift then the song of that midnight of old. 


Correspondences of Faith and Views of Madame Guyon, 
including the Study of Faith.as a Mental Discipline. By 
Rev. Henry T. Cheever. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, 
24 Franklin Street. 

We are glad to see the announcement of a book by 
Mr. Cheever on this subject dedicated to Bowdoin College 
and its alumni. We are hoping to find in it when publish- 
ed some adequate eulogy on the life and labors of 
Thomas C. Upham, our beloved teacher in College and 
the world’s teacher in faith. 


maps are numerous and like the pictures are well chosen 
as to subjects and well executed. The division into 
paragraphs catches the eye at once. The crowning ex- 


Methods and Principles in Bible Study and Sunday- 
school Teaching. By Rev. A. E. Winship. Boston: 
W. A. Wilde & Co., Publishers, 25 Bromfield St. 1885. 
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This is an abSolutely new book, not only in its clean cut 
type-and bright looking pages, but also in its design and 
purpose, though not in its philosophy. It is an attempt to 
tell Sunday-school teachers how to teach the Bible accord- 
ing to the nature of a child's mind—to adapt instruction to 
the various stages of development. Taking the received 
classification of the mind, ‘‘Intellect, Emotions and Will,” 
the author seeks to develop correct habits of thought, to 
inspire intelligent belief, and to aid in making right 
choices. This indeed is the aim of all teachers, with a 
moral purpose. Whether they uncover their design or 
not, the story teller, the preacher, the expositor, are 
all trying to make people better by what they do. 
Mr. Winship has been a successful teacher in public 
schools, a justly honored pastor, with a special taste for 
work among the young, and is now the efficient Boston 
Secretary of the New West Commission, which sends 
to Utah and the New West Christian teachers, in order 
to do for the destitute Mormon children what has 
been done by Christian parents and teachers in homes. 
This book is in the line of his life-work, and is written 
con amore. The style is simple, clear and . popular. 
It would be more taking if it abounded more in illustra- 
But how a thoughtful and studious Sunday-school 
teacher of any grade can sit down to the study of this 
book without mental quickening and spiritual impulse we 
do not understand. 


Anti-Infidel Library. Part I. Screntiric Star-BurLp- 
Inc, or the Nebular theory examined. 

Part II. Groroa:cat Evo.ution. An examination of 
its pedigree, pretensions and predictions. ; 

Part III. Tue Ortem or Lire. Was Man Evoivep 
rrom Granite? By Rev. Robert Patterson, D.D. Bos- 
ton: H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill. 

The above neatly bound books are a popular series on 
The Errors of Evolution. The price is 10 cents. The 
author is earnest and interesting. He handles evolution 
without gloves. 


Report of R. McMurdy, LL. D., Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the American Arbitration League for 1884-85. 
615 Eleventh Street, Washington, D. C. 

This pamphlet of 100 pages is crowded with informa- 
tion on all branches of the subject of Arbitration made 
up from the very latest sources and brought down to 
date. We will imitate the good taste of the author in 
drawing upon our columns in common with all other pub- 
lications, and enrich the ApvocaTe with some extracts 
from this valuable Report. Persons specially interested 
in this subject, ministers who desire to preach upon it, 
and all coworkers in the Peace movement, should have a 


_copy. It should also be put into the hands of men who 


are skeptical as to good results but willing toread. We 
are able to supply the pamphlet at a nominal price from 
this office (four cents for postage and mailing). Let every 
one, if possible, secure a copy of us or of Dr. McMurdy. 
He is earnest and indefatigable with voice and pen. We 
were sorry to hear of his deep domestic affliction. 

Man’s Birthright, or the Higher Law of Property. By 
Edward H. G. Clark. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 133 pages. 

The author of this little book is a journalist, with a 
skilful and somewhat exuberant pen. His is an attempt 
to solve the property problem without adopting the views 
of Adam Smith or of Henry George. He does not claim 
originality for what he calls his ‘‘ basic thought,” which 
he found in condensing and shaping for publication a 


book entitled ‘‘ Ownership and Sovereignty,” by David 
Reeves Smith. ‘*The unconscious element of the uni- 
verse is wealth of which the conscious element is the 
owner.”’ |Wealth is property. Common ownership is 
natural and inalienable right. Distribution is a necessity. 
Individual ownership does not impair the common owner- 
ship. The annual right of all people in property is com- 
puted. This is to be paid to mankind as ‘‘ natural rent.” 
A hundred years hence, confidently affirms our author, 
this statement will be comprehended and appreciated. 
Only a close study of the book itself can now approxi- 
mate that desired consummation. As an attempt to ad- 
mit the facts on which Communism is based, and, at the 
same time, avoid injustice in the distribution of property, 
this attempt, earnest, candid and studious is to be com- 
mended. 


Figures of the Past, from the Leaves of Old Journals. 
By Josiah Quincy (Class of 1821, Harvard College), 
400 pages, with index of names. Boston: Roberts Bros., 
1884. We would have been surprised had less than this 
sixth edition of a book so lively, unique, picturesque and 
instructive been called for in the two years since its pub- 
lication. We recall the delight with which we read cer- 
tain chapters in the Independent. In his old age Mr. 
Quincy evidently had an editor and adviser of excellent 
ability and taste. But the peculiar charm of the book is 
the life-like pictures of men, women and things as they 
were sixty years since Young Quincy possessed ele- 
gance, scholarship, ‘ blood,’’ wit and opportunity. His 
familiar friends and associates were the great men of that 
time. Do the great men of our time equal them? Whom 
shall we place beside John Quincy Adams, Daniel Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Randolph, Hayne and others, as equals? 
Miss Quincy’s letters or journals are as piquant and 
graphic as her brother’s. The book is as fascinating in 
style as it is abundant in information. Lafayette never 
appeared so heroic or so lovely, Everett so eloquent, or 
any other ‘‘ belles ’’ so charming as these! It is a book 
for every library and every one who wants to know ex- 
actly how the chief people among our fathers lived and 
talked. No novel could be more charming. It is a series 
of photographs—a portrait gallery of manners and char- 
acter as these existed at a time which only the oldest can 
remember, and which never will return. 


YOUNG MEN OPPOSED TO WAR. 


We wish to encourage the discussion of our principles 
by young men in academies and colleges, and feel greatly 
indebted to a young friend in the North Western Univer- 
sity at Evanston, Illinois, for a copy of his original decla- 
mation recently delivered there on ‘‘ Peace.” We are 
sorry not to have room but for a single extract. 

‘“* There is a feeling that the glory obtained in war more 
than makes up for the attendant evils. What a mistaken 
idea of ‘ glory!’ 

‘*He is considered the greatest who wins most battles. 
Since. time immemorial the occupation of killing one’s 
fellowmen has been, in the eyes of the world, the most 
honorable! No other occupation has received such trib- 
utes in song and story. War is in direct opposition to 
the teachings of Christ though not of the Church. The 
society of Friends however has always had as one of its 
cardinal principles, opposition to war. By following this 
example our evangelical Churches would correct one of 
their chief points of inconsistency.’’ —O. McG. H. 
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“TO DIE FOR THE COUNTRY.” 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 
** Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.” 


To die for the country! When dying comes 
It is not for the flag, it is not for the land, 
It is not for the glory, the battle grand — 

For all the cannon and roll of drums! 


The er is not for the in the fight, 

for home, for and wife ; 

For life and the loved ones — life, sweet life ~ 
And that is the prayer in the battle’s night ! 


T tell you, to see the man at your side 
Sink down as you hear that sickening thud — 
To look in his face, to see the blood 

Slow oozing from lips that have lost their pride ! 


I tell you, to see his brimming eyes swim ! 
I tell you, to see him clutch to the mould 
And grasp at the grass, as if to hold 

The earth from passing away from him ! 


Oh, ye who have witnessed the dying in heaps — 
The Northerner heaped with the Southerner, 
Just as the hastening reaper reaps 

Blossom and corn and cockle burr! — 


Answer and say if ever a breath 
Was heard of delight to die for the land? 
Nay, only the reach of a helpless hand 
To hold each back from the banks of death. 


Nothing at all, in that last despair, 
Of the one last shot in the desperate strife; 
But only a prayer, a low, last ssa 
For her at the last, and for life, sweet life ! 


Nothing at all, of a sword from the sheath 

' For the one last blow on the field afar, 

But only a prayer; then grinding of teeth, 
And a curse upon those who caused the war. 


For, oh! it is hard for the man to go, 
So many are waiting him far away ; 
He can hear his kindly-eyed cattle low; 
He can see his wife with her babes at play. 


So he who says it is sweet to die 
For country, has never yet felt or seen 
The shock of battle or deaths between, 
And tells you a pitiful Pagan’s lie. 


A writer in the Pall Mall Budget says, ‘‘When going 
from Suakim, the last three miles of the march were 
marked at every step by graves, Arab and Indian, so 
shallow that from all oozed dark and hideous stains, and 
from many protruded mangled feet, half stripped, grin- 
ning skull, or ghastly hands, still clenched in the death 
agony, though reduced to little more than bone and sinew. 
The ground was also thickly sown with hands and feet 
dragged from their graves by the hyenas, and the awful 
stench and reek of carrion which loaded the air will never 
be forgotten, as I think, by any one of us. Day after 
day we passed and repassed over the same sickening 
scene with our convoys, in blinding dust and under a 
scorching sun, obliged to move at a foot’s pace to keep 
up with the weary camels and to pick our steps carefully 
for fear of suddenly setting foot on one of those dreadful 
heaps of corruption.” . 

Fill in with innumerable kites and vultures hopping 
lazily about gorged with human flesh, and the picture is 
complete. 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY. 


R. H. Gilmore, Esq., a leading member of the Colo- 
rado Legislature, representing the city of Denver, and 
Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, writes, 
May 4: introduced the Peace and Arbitration reso- 
lutions but was unable to get them through. Our 
people believe in fight.’’ That reminds me of the remark 
of a pastor in one of the Eastern States, ‘‘ My people 
believe in war.” It seems, then, that the Legislatures of 
Massachusetts and Colorado need to know the mind of 
the people of those States as to war. There are also 
pastors who need to know the belief of their churches on 
the subject. Our duty is plain, viz., to teach both pas- 
tors and people faith in civilization and the Gospel. 

William G. Hubbard of Columbus, Ohio. I got the 
names of about twenty prominent citizens to your Memo- 
rial, and put it into the hands of our senator who was 
favorable, and his resolution was referred to a Committee 
and never recalled! Please accept my sympathy and 
interest in your work. Live in earnest; stir up the in- 
different if you jostle some out of their sleep. 

Rev. M. E. Strieby, D. D., Secretary of the American 
Missionary Society, writes : 

You have my sympathy in your good work. It is the 
crowning work of Christian civilization. As the world’s 
great day of warfare—the mingled storms and sunshine— 
the struggle between light and darkness—between good and 
evil—draws towards its close, the end will be light—ill 
be peace. Blessed are they, that in all ways, hasten the 
coming of that great consummation, and blessed are you 
and your society in pressing your appeal to the nations to 
cease their bloody wars and relieve the oppressed peoples 
of their intolerable burdens of taxation and military ser- 
vice. 

Rev. Daniel S. Talcott, D.D., for many years professor 


; of Hebrew and Greek exegesis in Bangor Theological 


Seminary, in a private note to the secretary, who was his 
former pupil, writes : 

‘* The Lord bless you, dear brother, in the great enter- 
prise you are engaged in. It is uphill work I know, but 
the result you are aiming at is sure to be ultimately aceom- 
plished, and, in the meantime, ‘ blessed are the peace- 
makers !’” 

The venerable John Hemmenway, having read in 
some periodical certain strictures on the secretary’s 
“sweeping charges against war,” writes that he is glad 
if such criticisms are deserved! ‘‘I rejoice to believe 
that you will never be any less of a peace man than you 
are now. Every intelligent and candid Christian who will 
carefully study the question of war as illustrated by the 
teachings and example of Christ and his apostles, will be 
brought to see that war can in extreme cases be no more 
agreeable to the Christian religion than adultery, perjury, 
profanity, or apostasy are in extreme cases.”’ 

Josiah W. Leeds, commenting on a statement in the 
Old Colonist, published elsewhere writes : 

‘The comments of the Old Colonist upon thy peace 
remarks I thought decidedly unsatisfactory. A disciple 
of Cicero or of Plato would have said as much: there was 
no recognition whatever of the meekness, the infinite love 
and compassion of the Lamb of God who yielded up his 
life that we might live. Alas, for that carnal type of 
Christianity which relies on drawing the sword ‘ in defence 
of holy truth!’ Simon de Montfort and Bloody*’Mary (of 


England) claimed that they used the sword for this pur- 
pose.” 
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NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that it is glad to be able to 
state upon the highest authority that the long-standing 
question of difference between England and Russia, con- 
cerning the northwest Afghan frontier, has been finally 
and satisfactorily settled. A definite agreement has been 
arrived at on all questions of principle. The commis- 
sioners will forthwith begin to mark precisely the delimi- 
tation of the boundary. They are now on the spot. The 
Gazette believes that the above might have been an- 
nounced before but for a difference of opinion concerning 
a more precise definition of the frontier east of Zulfikar. 
The Penjdeh incident will be referred to the king of Den- 
mark, who has informally agreed to accept the office of 
arbitrator. The arbitration will be rigidly confined to the 
interpretation of the sacred covenant of March 16. 


Representative Cox of North Carolina said to the Trav 
eller correspondent March 9, 1885, that he will on the first 
day of the next session of Congress introduce a bill ap- 
propriating $600,000 annually for the militia of the sev- 
eral States. The present appropriation of $200,000 was 
passed in 1808, when our population was less than ten 
millions. The regular army, he says, cost $1000 per 
man, and there are hundreds of desertions from it. 

Its officers are about Washington in great numbers, in 
citizens’ clothes, enjoying the social festivities of the na- 
tional capital. On the other hand, the militia are the real 
army of the republic, and have proved their efficiency. 
They largely pay their own expenses, and give their time 
el but slight compensation, and ought to be encour- 
age 

We are unable to see how an increase of the militia 
with its spreading military spirit, and the necessary aug- 
mented taxation should be encouraged, however useless 
a standing army may be in times of peace. 


The Chicago Tribune has this to say concerning war 
and its terrible effects : 

‘‘ Every war leaves the world poorer and weaker. 
Slaughter thins the ranks of both producers and consum- 
ers. Waste consumes the funds jthat should stimulate 
new enterprises and give employment to labor. Enlarged 
war debts cause increased taxation and deprivation and 
poverty. The plain truth is that war, like fire, is a 
scourge to all civilization. As the great commercial na- 
tions are now linked together in interest, one can not long 
make profit out of the agonies of another. It is only in 
exceptional circumstances that such a thing can be done, 
and as a rule every war of conquest is simply one more 
proof that mankind should unite in a common purpose to 
destroy this most fearful form of barbarism. It is op- 
posed to every interest of civilization, and the nations of 
the world should long ago have agreed to submit their 
differences to peaceful arbitration. One of the greatest 
difficulties in the way of such a consummation is the wide- 
spread but false and ignorant idea that one nation can 
feed itself to fatness on the sorrows and agonies of 
others. There is much of the original savage yet left in 
human nature, and it springs to the surface at the first 
ery of war.” 


_ We were glad to see this timely utterance in the 
Boston Journal. It is the question of good faith in the 
battle of March 30, and not the question of boundary, 
which was submitted to the King of Denmark by the two 
powers. 

But has Russia kept faith with England? Was the 


agreement of March 17 kept by Russia? This question, 
as we have said, transcends that of the frontier in its 
bearings upon the relations of the two Governments. 
And this is a question which may well be submitted to 
arbitration. We have before us a map published in an 
English journal professing to show the movements which 
preceded the battle of March 30. If the tracings on this 
map are correct the Afghan cavalry were advanced upon 
the Russian flank and rear before the Russians attacked. 
These tracings seem highly improbable, and the journal 
which publishes the map is notoriously Russian in its 
sympathies. Yet while the actual situation. from March 
28 to March 30 is so doubtful as to lend any color to such 
a representation of it, investigation and arbitration would 
seem to be in order rather than war. If Russia is willing 
to submit the question of her good faith to arbitration, 
the way is clearly open to peace. The delimitation of the 
frontier may be carried along at the same time. This 
outcome, it must be admitted. is at present possible rather 
than probable, and it rests ultimately upon the question 
whether Russia really wants peace or is seeking provoca- 
tions for war. 


This from The Golden Rule: The only assertion that 
took even the form of argument, amid the frivolous 
and absurd din raised by members of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives over the Arbitration Resolves, 
was this: ‘* They interfere with the prerogatives of 
the United States Government.” Indeed! May not the 
humblest individual, as well as the most dignified State 
Legislature, respectfully petition a United States Con- 
gress for the passage of a righteous law? The gentlemen 
who killed the resolves must be indeed driven into a cor- 
ner to employ so absurd an excuse for their folly. 


TWO SCENES. 


As through the wild, tumultuous crowds 
And flower-arched ways they pour, 

The soldier’s eager fancy dwells 
Upon a happier hour, 

And far beyond the throngs he sees 
The group around the door, 

Who wait with beating hearts to greet, 
The veteran home once more. 


Oh, day of Life’s dark days most blessed ! 
When peace unfolds her charms, 

And the soldier at his threshhold meets 
The clasp of tender arms, 

And holds, at last, the angel form 
Of the bivouac’s dream of years, 

And kisses from the upturned face 
The mingling smiles and tears. 


But she whose reverent feelings move, 
Unmarked of mortal eyes, 

In darkened chambers of the heart, 
Where one loved image lies, 

With misty eyes scans every rank, 
Half hoping ’gainst despair— 

The parting pangs revives, although 
She knows he is not there! 


Where Love supreme beside the hearth 
Had reigned in other days, 

A dark, dread shade of ghastly Death 
The still, hushed home surveys. 

Alas! that groans and sobs must be 
The echoes of our cheers, 

And heroes’ blood on battle-flags 
Be washed away in tears! 
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(te A Sunpar-Scnoot Concert Exercise. — Subject: 
‘*The Bible Doctrine of Peace,’’ with appropriate 
Hymns and Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. Pub- 
lished by the American Peace Society. Sent post- 
age paid, to any Sunday-school which will take a 
contribution for the children’s department of our 
work. Send to the author for specimen copy. 


OUR NEW OFFICERS. 


The vacancies which occurred during the last year were 
filled at the annual meeting as follows: 

Vice-Presidents. Bishop Henry W. Warren, Denver, 
Col.; Rev. W. E. Merriman, D.D., Somerville, Mass. ; 
Hon. C. W. Goddard, Portland, Maine. 

Directors. Rev. Frank G. Clark, Gloucester, Mass. ; 
Rev. Daniel -Richards, Somerville, Mass.; Rev. Charles 
F. Thwing, Cambridge, Mass. ; Rev. Joseph S. Cogswell, 
Windham, N. H. 

Executive Committee. F. B. Gilman, Esq., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ; Rev. Charles B. Smith, West Medford, 
Mass. ; Hon. Edwin Reed, Cambridge, Mass. 

Auditor. F. B. Gilman. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Directors of the American Peace Society met 
at No. 6 Congregational House, Boston, May 25, 1885, at 
2.30 p.m. In the absence of President Tobey, Rev. Wm. 
M. Cornell, D.D., was chosen Moderator and Rev. D. S. 
Coles was elected Secretary. The Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Rev. R. B. Howard, submitted his annual Report. 
After discussion and the adoption of several changes, it 
was accepted and ordered to be presented to the Annual 
Meeting of the Society. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


The American Peace Society was called to order at 3 
P. M., at the same place. The President and Secretary 
of the Directors’ meeting were chosen to the same posi- 
tions in the Society. Rev. R. P. Stebbins, D.D., offered 
prayer. The annual Report of the Directors was then 
read and accepted, (It is printed in full in this paper.) 
The report of the Treasurer, F. M. Patten, was submit- 
ted, by which it appeared that the receipts of the Society 
were $4443.73, and the expenditures, $3918.18. The 
report was referred to the Auditor, F. B. Gilman, who 
examined the same and reported the accounts correctly 
renderéd, but asked further time to examine the vouchers 
in Treasurer’s office. The Treasurer’s report, together 
with that of the Auditor, were then adopted. The report 
of the Treasurer of the Permanent Peace Fund, T. H. 
Russell, Esq., was then submitted. The net income of 
the fand variously designated, was $3033. The amount 
paid the American Peace Society was $2914.45. The 
report was accepted by vote and placed on file. Dr. D. 
K. Hitchcock offered resolutions, expressing to Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone and the British Government our satisfac- 
tion that war between Russia and England had been 


resolutions were referred to a committee consisting of the 
mover, Hon. E. 8. Tobey, and Rev. R. P. Stebbins, D.D., 
with power to make any changes in phraseology deemed 
desirable and to forward them to Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

On motion of Secretary Howard, the following resolu- 
tions were also adopted : 

Resolved, That the American Peace Society warmly approves 
the suggestion of Don Arturo pe— Marcoartu, that steps 
be taken to secure the closest possible affiliation of the Peace 
Societies of the world. 

Resolved, That the Committee appointed on the Memorial to 
the British Government be empowered to also express our con- 
gratulations to the Government of Russia, that owing to the 
— action of the two nations, arbitration, if necessary, has 

n secured and the terrible calamity of war averted. 

It was voted, on motion of Dr. Stebbins, that the See- 
retary be requested to open correspondence with the Peace 
Societies of the world, with’a view to mutual fellowship 
and cooperation. 

Rev. H. C. Dunham, J. E. Farwell, Esq., and Rev. F. 
G. Clark were appointed a committee to nominate officers 
for the year ensuing. They retired, and after consulta- 
tion reported a list of gentlemen for the offices named 
and they were unanimously elected. (See second page 
of Cover.) Mr. F. B. Gilman was chosen Auditor, 
After remarks from several members, congratulating the 
Society on its improved financial condition and expressing 
warm interest in the success of its work, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


The London Peace Society held its Anniversary May 
19, at Finsbury Chapel, London. It has had an active 
year under the lead of its grand old Secretary Mr. Rich- 
ard of nearly forty years’ service, who, on account of in- 
firmities of age, retires at 73, with no abatement of fervor 
or force in the Peace cause. He eloquently remarked, 
he was not tired of the work, nor was he discouraged. 
If God spared him, he. hoped, even yet, to be of some 
service in connection with the cause. He hoped there 
were young men who would come forward in order to 
take from his paralyzed hand the flag of peace, and hold 
it up with a resolute arm. What he would say to them 
was: ‘Don’t be dismayed by the vastness of their enter- 
prises, or the formidable character of the obstacles that 
were before them. The work they had in hand was a 
good work ; they were advocating a cause which, in his 
innermost convictions, he believed to be the cause of 
truth, reason, justice, humanity, the cause of religion, 
and he would venture to say the cause of God.” (Loud 
applause. ) ° 

Mr. William Jones, the successor of Mr. Richard, had 
experience of the horrors of war and in alleviating suf- 
ferings in the Franco-German war and in Bulgaria. Mr. 
Jones has been a successful lecturer and organizer. He 
is able not only to speak persuasively in his mother 
tongue but in several of the languages of Europe. We 
congratulate the Society on their wise selection, and Mr. 
Jones on his glorious work. 


PEACE FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


Hon. Josiah Crosby, of Dexter, Maine, presided at a 
large Peace meeting in that town June 4th. The follow- 
ing were his opening remarks : 

Lapies aND GENTLEMEN. —The gentleman whom I 


averted. The subject was discussed and the proposition 
im general seemed to be unanimously approved. The 


shall introduce to you this evening is the Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, established in 1828. I remem- 
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ber a long while ago when I was a student in Bowdoin 
College about 1834 of hearing William Ladd as the 
organ of that body, address the students and citizens sev- 
eral times upon the subject of peace. Mr. Ladd was at 
that time regarded as its great apostle. His lectures were 
of a high order, exceedingly interesting, and I may add, 
convincing. Truly the subject is a grand one, and well 
worthy the attention of every reflecting mind. That the 
principles of peace will finally prevail throughout the earth, 
cannot, I think, be doubted, at least by any one having an 
abiding faith in the Christian religion. There certainly 
must be some way in the providence of God for nations 
to settle their differences other than by putting a bullet 
through the heart of an enemy, or cutting his throat. 
This much desired consummation may be far distant, and 
doubtless it will not be brought about during the present 
generation. But it is the cause of truth, and in the roll- 
ing years it must prevail. At present I know of no 
better thing to do than to preach it and pray for it. 
Some progress has been already made within my recollec- 
tion and especially within the last twenty years. Since 


. our civil war we have had two arbitrations with Great 


Britain, one to settle the Alabama claims, the Geneva 
Arbitration, and one to settle the matter of the Fisheries. 
These national disputes would not have terminated in that 
peaceful manner one hundred years ago. Nations can 
settle their differences by arbitration, if they will, as well 
as individuals. The prophecy will yet be fulfilled that men 
shall turn their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, and nations shall learn war no more. 

The gentleman who will address you to-night is engaged 
in the holy cause of Peace. He knows something ex- 
perimentally of the horrors of war, having been present as 
a member of ‘the Christian Commission at the battle of 
Gettysburg, with his two brothers Generals O. O. Howard 
and C. H. Howard, and he will tell you of some of the 
thrilling scenes he then witnessed, and other interesting 
particulars of that famous battle-field. I now have the 
pleasure of introducing to you Rev. R. B. Howard, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. 


THE FRENCH PEACE SOCIETY AND MR. 
HENRY RICHARD, M. P. 


M. Frederick Passy, President of the French Peace 
Society, Member of the Institute of France, and Mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, has written the letter to 
Mr. Henry Richard, on his retirement from the Secretary- 
ship of the London Peace Society from which we make 
the following extract : 

*¢ You have been for forty years, not only the foremost 
among your countrymen in the sacred crusade against 
war; you have been the guide and the support of all the 
men of peace throughout Europe; and our Society, more, 
perhaps, than any other, has received from you, on all 
occasions, instructive counsel and aidof every kind. For 
all this it remains profoundly grateful to you; and in 
saying this I am not yielding to the impulse of personal 
affection. 

‘* Nevertheless, let me, after having spoken as Presi- 
dent of our Society, be permitted, as a friend and a fel- 
low-laborer, to say to you, for myself and for all my family, 
that we earnestly desire that your health may long be pre- 
served, and so permit you, in your time of leisure and 
liberty, to render yet those services which you alone can 
render, thanks to the authority you have acquired by your 
long and important labors.” 


WHY SAVAGES KEPT THE PEACE. 
BY GEN. C. H. HOWARD. 


The bloody Apaches are again on the war path. Set- 
tlers and the entire people are excited over their outrages. 
Again the old cry of * extermination” is raised. The 
following page of history ought not, however, to be for- 
gotten. 

In 1873, under Grant’s ‘‘peace policy,” Gen. O. O. 
Howard was sent to Arizona and New Mexico to make 
treaties with such of the Indians as could be reached. 
After he had visited many other tribes, including several 
of the Apache family, and located them peaceably, he 
determined to make one earnest effort to meet Cochise. 
The experience of twenty years proved that it would be 
vain to try to capture him. One white man was found, 
a scout and interpreter, known as Captain Jefferds, who 
spoke Apache and who was regarded by Cochise as a 
friend. He consented to try to bring about a parley 
with Cochise, but declared no troops should be near. 
Gen. Howard took one aid-de-camp, and with Jefferds 
and two friendly Apaches, rode for two days until they 
came near the stronghold. Jefferds then sent forward 
the two Indians with a message. They went cautiously, 
kindling fires from point to point, and receiving answer- 
ing signals. The next day one of them returned, bringing 
word that Cochise would see the General and his party, 
and that the messenger was to guide them to a designated 
place of meeting. This proved to be a natural strong- 
hold, with but one easy approach, and that concealed by 
the lay of the hills and by trees. Cochise was not there 
on the arrival of the party, but some of his head-men ap- 
peared soon after, had a talk with Jefferds and were in- 
troduced to the General, all showing signs of a marked 
impression, from the fact that the General had lost his 
right arm, and carried no weapons. His Apache name 
was ever afterwards ‘*The One-Armed Chief.’’ Some of 
the Chiricahuas then mounted and rode away, and not 
long after a body of Indians came galloping up. A power- 
fully-built man, fully armed with rifle, revolvers and knife, 
dismounted and first took Jefferds by the hand, and then 
turned and frankly greeted the General. The details of 
that interview, of the stay of the treaty-party in the 
stronghold as Cochise’s guests, for two days, their ex- 
perience the first night when they were awakened in the 
middle of the night and the entire camp was moved to a 
still more inaccessible natural fortification, far up in the 
mountains, owing to an apprehended attack from a mili- 
tia company which had pursued some marauding Chirica- 
huas the day before,—all would form an interesting and 
romantic chapter of Indian history, 

Cochise was more than six feet in height, with a high, 
broad forehead, and in every respect showed he was a 
born chief. He alluded to the fact that he had never 
before made any treaty, and declared that he woyld not 
have done so now had there been any soldiers in attend- 
ance. He told Jefferds that the fact of the General's com- 
ing unarmed, far away from the forts and soldiers, and 
putting himself upon his (Cochise’s) honor, had convinced 
him of the honesty and the kind intent of the movement, 
aud that his intercourse with the General, who had not 
refused even to sup with him as his guest (the mock-turtle 
being a mule colt from a neighboring ranche), had con- 
firmed his confidence that only good was purposed towards 
his people. 

The treaty stipulated that all raiding and marauding 
should cease; that the Chiricahuas should confine them- 
selves to a certain defined tract of country; that Captain 
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Jefferds, whom Cochise always called his brother, would 
be their agent, and that necessary food would be allowed 
them. A definite time was given in which Cochise was to 
communicate the terms of the treaty to his absent chiefs, 
some of whom were in old Mexico or other distant places. 

The treaty was kept by the Chiricahuas for nine years, 
as long as Cochise lived. 

But the utter neglect of the Government, and of all 
missionary bodies, to send to these Chiricahuas any teach- 
ers or to make any earnest attempt to civilize them, dur- 
ing the entire nine years of their peaceful stay on the 
reservation, should, no doubt, be duly weighed when con- 
sidering the question of ultimate responsibility for this 
outbreak.—Chicago Standard. 


THE CHURCHES AND WAR. 


The Church Congress, which met at Hartford, was a 
step toward that unity among ecclesiastical bodies which 
has so long appeared a millennial aspiration rather than a 
practical hope. It showed that there is a wide field of 
common interests open to all denominations, and capable 
of being worked without friction. Perhaps in the course 
of time, if such fruitful experiments continue, the 
Churches may realize that they have duties to the world 
outside of pure theology and ecclesiasticism ; duties which 
unhappily Protestantism has with inexplicable apathy 
neglected since the Reformation, but which the church of 
Rome has constantly recognized, even when it has failed 
to perform them. It is indeed remarkable that the 
churches of the Reformation have never seriously upheld 
the Christian view of war; «nd that they have tacitly or 
openly condoned the barbarism which inheres in all mili- 
tary operations quite as much to-day as in antiquity or 
the middle ages. It would seem that the Churches every- 
where should have made the advocacy of peace one of 
their favorite doctrines, and have striven with all their 
might to secure the abolition of those practices which not 
only demonstrate the shallowness of modern civilization, 
but tend to prevent the establishment of religion as a 
stable influence upon daily life, individual and national. 
During the middle ages the Church was not thus indiffer- 
ent to the horrors of war. The instances in which Popes 
acted as mediators are many, and the Church repeatedly 
exerted herself to mitigate the barbarous military usages 
of the period. 

To ecclesiastical influence was due the adoption of the 
so-called Truce of God, which afforded a breathing-space 
at a time when all Europe was rent with anarchy, when 
every man’s hand was against his neighbor, and when 
there was real danger that whole countries would be de- 
populated ; and though there were plenty of militant 
bishops and pontiffs, the policy of the Church was 
avowedly opposed to great wars. The crusades against 
heresy doubtless did much to obscure this policy, but it 
must be admitted when all allowances have been made 
that Rome did something toward diminishing the evils of 
war; while no similar effort can be pointed to on the part 
of the Protestant Churches. It is perhaps because of this 
strange silence of the Churches that at a period when the 
general sensibility to pain and suffering has so distinctly 
increased, this sensibility sti#] does not extend to the con- 
sequences of war. It is true that the world is soothingly 
assured of the proof of growing humanity afforded by 
progress in the science of wholesale killing. It is said, 


is no truth in this statement. Weapons of precision 
make war more destructive. In a few wecks more men 
are killed nowadays than in two or three years under the 
old methods. But war remains what it always was, 
namely, legalized murder and pillage; and instead of 
becoming less terrible, it is more so than ever. Yet the 
world hears nothing from the Churches on this subject ; 
and though it is clear that organized ecclesiastical action 
would influence public opinion largely in all civilized 
countries, it is left for feeble secular associations to pro- 
test against the conflicts which modern culture seems not 
to affect in any way. 

It may be that the Churches could not abolish war, but 
the question is—is it not their duty to try? Can they 
consistently shut their eyes to the tremendous evils of 
war, and ignore it as a matter not within their jurisdic- 
tion? Can they expect religion to take a firm hold upon 
humanity so long as its ministers exhibit complete indif- 
ference to the maintenance of the most atrocious princi- 
ples, the most barbarous practices? These are questions 
which might be considered with general advantage at 
some future Congress of Churches. — N. Y. Tribune. 


THE DEATH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Dying at a ripe old age, almost deified by his country- 
men, leaving an estate valued at millions of dollars, and 
literary works, some of which are unexceptionable in 
character, all of which bear the marks of genius, Victor 
Hugo has had an ostentatious funeral for which, of course, 
he is not responsible. His address at the Peace Congress 
at Paris in 1849 has become a peace classic. The fol- 
lowing from the Friends’ Review is just: 

‘Victor Hugo was one of the men of superior intellectual 
power, who, like Goethe, Carlyle and Emerson, re- 
cognized the proofs of the existence of God, but did not 
accept the evidences of revealed religion. Like Carlyle 
and Emerson, he urged strongly the ideas and motives of 
justice and humanity. A recent writer has said of Victor 
Hugo, that ‘in turning his back upon the church, he 
tried to turn his face towards God.’ Alas for the nation 
of whose church this possibility could be suggested, even 
at a distance ! 

' Victor Hugo showed, in his poem of ‘ Le Pape,’ his 
appreciation of the Christian virtues of humility, rever- 
ence, self-denial and charity. He was an ardent admirer 
of Peace. Among his words were these: ‘Bloodshed is 
bloodshed. Homicide is homicide. The character of a 
murderer is not changed, because, instead of a hangman’s 
cap, men place upon his head the crown of an Emperor.’ 
Great as was his literary genius (just now praised beyond 
what the verdict of time may finally allow), probably it 
was less this than his sympathy with the people that won for 
him the adoration of France while living, and the most 
illustrious funeral of modern history. If any exception 
to this last statement be named, according to the measure 
of the valuation of millions of men, it must be, not those 
of the kings of any country, nor the re-interment of the 
first Napoleon, nor the pompous obsequies of the Duke 
of Wellington ; but rather the burial of Abraham Lincoln, 
in our own country. : 

‘‘We may, and must, lament that no higher and better 
protestation of faith came from the dying patriot-poet of 
France, than ‘ Dei voluntas,’ the will of God. But it is 
still something to congratulate that country for, that, if 


in defiance of all the facts, that the tendency of more 
powerful weapons is to mitigate the horrors of war. There 


it will idolize human geniusjand power, it is, to-day, not 
‘le dieu du soldat, the god of t)  ‘dier, as Napoleon I. 
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‘was called; but a man whose heart was warm in well- 


wishing towards all mankind ; a hater of oppression and 
war; and a lover of little children.’’ 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Sunday, April 19. Preached at Winthrop, Me. In 
the forenoon I was permitted to occupy the pulpit which 
was filled by David Thurston for about half a century. 
His testimony against war was urged by him so forcibly 
as to be adopted in a mild form by his church. In his 
local Conference he also made a place for discussion and 
action on the peace question in 1845. He was a delegate 
from the American Peace Society to Frankfort (European) 
Conference in 1850. The seed he sowed was not in vain. 
His spiritual children, some of them quite aged, made 
a generous offering to the peace work. We had a full 
and interesting union meeting in the evening at the M. 
E. Church, Rev. Mr. Springer, pastor. 

Tuesday, April 21. A peace lecture at a new Grange 
Hall, in Wayne Village, was well attended. Thirty- 
five years before, at the age of fifteen, I had taught 
school in two neighborhoods of the town. Received 
cordial greetings from former friends, scholars, and 
schoolmates. The use of the hall was kindly donated, 
and a collection was taken for the society. Through 
what seas of blood the world has waded in these thirty- 
five years! Three-fourths of the names on the headstones 
of the new cemetery were my former acquaintances. 

Thursday, April 23. Fast Day in Maine. Assisted at 
a good union meeting at Baptist Church at Farmington, 
Me. 

Friday, April 24. An interesting call on two sisters 
of the late Rev. Jacob Abbott, who was one of the first 
executive committee of the New York Peace Society of 
which David L. Dodge was president. Anson G. Phelps 
and John Tappan were among the founders. The eldest 
sister is almost totally blind, but made many inquiries 
and expressed much interest in our work. We recalled 
the day in 1865 when the dinner bell was rung in all parts 
of the house to celebrate the return of peace. 

Sunday, April 26. Preached at the ‘‘Old South”’ 


Vestry in Hallowell, Me., the new stone church, in place. 


of the one burned, not being ready for occupancy. In 
the everfing a well-attended union meeting was held at 
the Baptist Church, Rev. Mr. Holbrook, pastor. A col- 
lection was taken for our work. The widow and daughter 
of Deacon Simon Page, a life-long friend and contributor, 
gave me kind hospitality. An excellent town library 
receives our publications. 

Tuesday, April 27. Visited, with my family, the spot 
where I was born, and the top of the ‘‘Great Hill”’ in 
the town of Leeds. Wish I were able to erect on its 
highest point a monument to the Peace of 1865, on which 
should be inscribed the names of the officers and soldiers 
from my native town, most of whom died or were killed 
in the preceding war. ‘‘ The first light of the morning 
would gild it, and parting day linger and play upon its 
summit.” 

Sunday, May 3. Addressed a large congregation at 
North Cambridge, Mass., of which Rev. C. F. Thwing is 
pastor. It was ‘‘ Missionary Sunday,’’ and the usual 
collection was devoted to the. cause of peace: An aged 
mother came to me after the service and said, ‘‘ My son 
was killed at Gettysburg! How thankful I am to have 
heard that sermon !” 


Sunday, May 10. Attended a Sabbath-school Concert 
at Shepard Church, Cambridge, of which Dr. A. McKenzie 
is pastor and F. B. Gilman, superintendent. With the 
assistance of the latter, a concert exercise on Peace, 
answering questions with Scripture texts, and providing 
readings and recitations from Sumner, Whittier, Long- 
fellow and others, was prepared. The school went 
through the exercise with apparent interest, and it will be 
printed for general use. After my address and that of 
the superintendent, the pastor expressed his cordial ap- 
proval of our objects. In his funeral sermon on the 
death of Secretary Miles, Dec. 5, 1875, Dr. McKenzie 
had truly said, ‘‘He saw, if civilization advanced, if 
Christianity fulfilled its mission, the day of peace must 
come. What Christ had done was an earnest of what he 
would do. What he had accomplished was surely greater 
than that the graves of the warrior, and the garments 
rolled in blood, should be fuel for fire. The work is by 
no means finished. It must of necessity be done slowly, 
but it is going on. The prospect is full of promise; the 
desired result is almost certain to be secured.’’ 

This ancient church with its gifted pastor, its large and 
active membership, under the shade of the Washington 
Elm and fronting Harvard College, with which it is 
closely affiliated, we are certain, will never bear equivocal 
testimony to the truth and necessity of that Christian 
reform which demands that the nations shall learn war 
no more. 

Sunday, May 17. Preached at the North Congrega- 
tional Church, New Bedford, Mass., Rev. A. H. Heath, 
pastor, of which an interesting account is given elsewhere. 
In the afternoon I addressed a congregation at a mission 
chapel on the invitation of Rev. Mr. Dennison, for thirty 
years a city missionary. There were people of many 
colors and a great variety of languages at the meeting, 
coming from the ships. ‘‘God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth.”’ 
—dActs xvii: 26. 

Sunday, May 24. Preached at Franklin Street Church, 
Somerville, Rev. Dr. W. E. Merriam, pastor, to a full » 
house, which was increased in the evening in spite of the 
rain. A very enjoyable Sabbath with a pleasant inter- 
view with the large Sunday-school in the afternoon. The 
pastor was made a life member of the American Peace 
Society. 

Monday, May 25. Annual meeting of the Society, of 
which an account is given elsewhere. A very pleasant 
evening with my friends of the Salem Congregational 
Club, of which I have been some years a member. A 
discussion followed my address on ‘* War and Peace,” in 
which Rev. Messrs. Jackson, Coles, Lanphear, Voorhees, 
and others participated. ‘‘Converts have been made 
to-night !”’ exclaimed one of the ministers as we went 
out. My address was published quite fully in the Salem 
Register and the Salem Gazette. 

Sunday, May31. Preached at the First Congregational 
Churth and attended the Sabbath-school, a. m., at Ban- 
gor, Me. In the evening a good congregation, made up 
of that church and the Central, met with the Hammond 
Street people and listened attentively to remarks on the 
‘* Coming Reform,’’ which were published quite at length 
in the Bangor Daily Whig and Courier. I was cordially 
entertained during the week by our friends, Hon. and 
Mrs. J. B. Foster. Rev. N. H. Harriman, of the First 
Church, and Rey. H. L. Griffin, of Hammond Street, 
gave me cordial welcome and valuable aid in the public 
services. 
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June 1-8. The twenty-fifth anniversary of our Semi- 
nary Class, corresponding with the graduating and other 
exercises of the Seminary for 1885. I made brief re- 
marks at the Alumni dinner by request of the six of our 
class present. We had a supper together at the Bangor 
House and two meetings for reminiscence and prayer 
elsewhere. These, with a drive to the graves of our 
dear teachers, Drs. Pond and Shepard, were the points 
around which clustered some of the most enjoyable ex- 
periences of our lives. My classmates expressed deep 
interest in my work and assured me of their endorsement 
and co-operation. If any thought it unwise in me to de- 
vote myself to this cause, the sentiment did not find 
expression. The ruling sentiment was thankfulness to 
God for the privilege of preaching the Gospel. Letters 
and messages from the absent were greatly enjoyed. 
Letters were addressed to our two living teachers, Pro- 
fessors D. S. Talcott and Samuel Harris. No incident of 
the quarter of a century was so remarkable and educative 
as the bloody civil war. 


Thursday, June 4. Dexter, Me., is a manufacturing 
town in the western part of Penobscot County, situated 
in a most picturesque valley at the outlet of a lovely lake, 
with hills on almost every side. A recent affliction added 
a motive for a visit to some dear friends in a noble farm- 
house on the hillside north of the lake. The Selectmen 
kindly provided the well-lighted town hall for my evening 
lecture. Hon. Josiah Crosby presided and made the 
excellent remarks printed elsewhere. Some of the audi- 
ence who expected ‘‘ entertainment” only were evidently 
disappoiuted ; but there was a good hearing, closing with 
an ‘‘ offering ’’ for our work. 


Thursday, June 11. Attended the anniversary of 
Newton Seminary (Baptist) at Newton Centre. Dined 
with the Alumni and heard addresses from Dr. Ed- 
wards Park, President Hovey, Dr. A. L. Pierson of 
Philadelphia and Dr. A. J. Gordon of Boston. The tone 
of these speeches were such that I felt as if I had dis- 
covered another tribe in the Christian Israel. A very 
impressive representation of the Jewish Synagogue service 
as it was in the time of Christ was given by the Junior 
Class at the church in the afternoon. The Hebrew read- 
ings and chantings were grand, but one felt ‘‘ this is not 
Christian.” It is Jewish. It is worthy of a Greek pagan 
temple. It surpasses the Roman Catholic ‘‘ mass” in its 
own line. It is ritualistic enough for the highest of Eng- 
lish churchmen. It must have been a good drill for the 
young men. It is a most instructive historic exhibition. 
It lacks just the divine simplicity that characterized the 
‘*meetings” outside the which Jesus and 
Paul addressed, and the spirituality which, as it deepens 
and intensifies, transfigures all forms into powers, or more 
often dispenses with them. The Holy Spirit often mani- 
fests Christ to human hearts immediately. 


Sunday, June 14. Preached twice for Congregational 
Church at Stoneham, Mass., from which Rev. W. J. Batt 
has just retired to become chaplain of the Concord 
Reformatory. Quite a number of veteran soldiers heard 
both discourses ; one, pointing to the map of Gettysburg, 
said, ‘‘That is a most unanswerable argument against 
war!’’ An offering was made at both services to aid in 
the prosecution of our work. 


Monday, June 15. Visited Wellesley College for the 
first time. Almost any place to which its graduates go 
to live and labor must be less beautiful. Had a conversa- 


tion with one of the Professors as to substitutes and 
remedies for war, and prize essays by the young ladies 
on that or some kindred subjects. A very fine engraving 
of a drunken rout, in which the great Duke of Marlborough 
is conspicuous, is remarkable for its artistic merit in de- 
picting military men indulging in disgusting and beastly 
intoxication with its grotesque and coarse humor. We 
suppose it hung there to warn the students against mili- 
tary debauchees. 


Wednesday, June 17. A peculiar, provi’ential privilege 
it was to plead for peace at the City Hall of Portland, 
Me., on the anniversary of an important battle (Bunker 
Hill), and just before the advent of thousands of veterans 
of our late civil war (G. A. R. National Encampment). 
This, with the presence and sympathy of the ‘‘ New 
England yearly meeting of Friends,” whose hereditary 
creed and traditional practice is opposed to war, was an 
inspiration. With such,men and women standing or 
sitting around him, a preacher ought to speak as Peter 
did when the other Apostles ‘‘ stood up”’ around him at 
Pentecost, and 3000 believed and were baptized! The 
meeting was attended by many others besides the Friends, 
who thus closed their seven days’ session. It was ad- 
dressed by the Moderator, Charles H. Jones, Principal of 
Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro’, Me., and by the vener- 
able Eli Jones; South China, Me., Caroline E. Talbot, 
Ohio, and Benjamin F. Knowles of Connecticut. Charles 
H. Jones and Caroline E. Talbot offered fervent prayers. 
The Secretary spoke of the satisfaction he had in address- 
ing an audience for the first time made up largely of 
Friends, who have inherited peace principles and who 
exalt the duty of personal testimony to the truth, and one 
of whose central beliefs is the light and leadership of the 
Holy Spirit. Portland doubles her police. Her citizens 
double lock their doors. The city government make 
special efforts to prevent transgressions of the Maine 
Law. Why? Not because of this large gathering of 
Friends, but because thousands of military men encamp- 
ing here are likely to be accompanied and followed by 
persons and influences which necessitate special protec- 
tion’ to the peace of the community. He appealed to 
Friends not to enlist under that chieftain with a military 


. title, “General Apathy.’’ As you lead in giving timely 


emphasis to your traditional testimony, and efficacy to 
efforts put forth for the abolition of war, so will the 
churches and the world follow. It was from what the 
speaker actually saw in the American civil war that many 
of his convictions as to the cruelty and sin of war, as a 
system, a method and a spirit were derived. Friends 
kindly greeted the speaker at the close of the meeting, 
and promises of welcome and co-operation were made by 
persons from North Carolina, Virginia, Iowa, as well as 
from New England. Peace publications were distributed. 
The publications of the American Peace Society and those 
of the London Peace Society can be used by no persons 
so widely and effectually as by members of the Society 
of Friends. They will be supplied gratuitously for this 
purpose. Thomas Wood of Boston, a member of our 
Executive Committee and of the yearly meeting, will 
gladly aid in this work. 


Thursday, June 18. By invitation, I addressed the 
Maine Western Yearly Meeting of Free Baptists at their 
Portland Church at 11 a.m. Some of the ministers 
privately expressed a desire to know-more of the matter 
of peace. One very kindly asked some modification of a 
eul on Gladstone, in which occurred the sentence, 
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‘* England has been the robber nation of Christendom.’’ 
The meaning was that England has been distinguished, 
among so-called Christian people, by taking by force in 
war what she desired for her own extension abroad and 
enrichment at home. If this be an exaggerated state- 
ment of the history of the British Government it should 
be modified. The other and better England, which has 
resisted unjust encroachments on the rights of Chinamen, 
Boers, Hindoos, and her own colonists, and which has too 
often been out-voted and compelled to emigrate, should 
never be forgotten or unhonored. : 

At 3 p. um. a few moments were cordially allotted me by 
the Maine Congregational Conference at Lewiston, Me., 
of which body I was a member, 1860-70, and have since 
been frequently permitted to visit. The following brief 
report of the fifteen minutes address appeared in the 
Lewiston Evening Journal: 

‘‘It gives me great pleasure to again visit this spot in 
my native State, twelve miles frébm my birthplace, where 
seventeen years ago at a gathering of this Conference I 
enjoyed a most delightful meeting. As Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, I am especially happy to plead 
for something less cruel and destructive than war as a 
remedy for national quarrels in the presence of a soldier 
like the Moderator, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, who in his 
own person has repeatedly suffered from its bloody 
methods, and who knows by experience its nature and 
spirit. Your brother (Horace, deceased), sir, assisted 
me during the three awful days at Gettysburg, not to 
fight, but to do what we could to alleviate suffering and 
comfort the wounded and dying with hand and heart 
ministries. Your predecessor as President of Bowdoin 
College, Jesse Appleton, on his dying bed, reiterated 

ace sentiments that he had embodied in what is one of 
the finest sermons of his published works. His utterances 
and those of Edward Payson, were inspirations to William 
Ladd, the apostle of peace, whose home was but seven 
miles from this spot. He was led, over fifty years ago, 
to consecrate his eloquent voice, persuasive pen and 
ample fortune to the promotion of peace. His ideas are 
among the choicest capital of the peace societies of 
Christendom, by which his name is held in reverent honor. 
Forty cases of arbitration during the century, in cases 
where war would once have been inevitable, attest the 

s of this reform. The attitude and action of that 

great Christian statesman, Gladstone, representing the 
better if not the ‘ greater Britain’ in averting the threat- 
ened war with Russia, would not have been tolerated half 
a century ago. In that final exploit of his administration 
he deserves the gratitude not only of England but of 
America and the world. A war between the greatest 
nations of Christendom! It means immeasurable cruelty, 
waste and wretchedness. Now in these ‘ piping times of 
peace’ is the time to plant ourselves newly on Gospel 
principles and to sow those seeds of righteousness, love 
and forbearance that will make war, as a remedy for 
national disputes in the coming century and between 
Christians, impossible.’’ 
The daughter of Rev, Elijah Jones, of Minot, William 
Ladd’s minister, and a young lady born in Ladd’s former 
house, greeted me as I passed out. Rev. George M. 
Howe (whose hospitalities I enjoyed, with Joseph Nees- 
sima, a converted Japanese, who is an able teacher and 
preacher), is the beloved pastor of the Lewiston Church. 


Wednesday, June 24. Commencement at Harvard 


Vice-President Hendricks by our Peace windows. The 
Governor politely returned a salute and passed on to 
Cambridge, he to the Commencement exercises, the Lan- 
cers to a less purely intellectual feast in a neighboring 
grove. ‘‘ They will not all be able to keep their ranks 
going back,” remarked a citizen. In the afternoon, as I 
had no ticket to the dinner, I rode with my family around 
Memorial Hall, which celebrates Harvard soldiers in the 
civil war; out under the Washington Elm, where in 1775 
he became commander-in-chief of the army encamped 
around Boston ; over to the Craigie house, where were his 
headquarters and which has since become even more dis- 
tinguished as the poet Longfellow’s home. I asked the 
little girl by my side what Longfellow did, and she replied, 
‘* He wrote poetry for children.’’ His finest, yet simplest 
sonnet draws its inspiration from child-life, when he 


says: 


‘* As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half-willing, half-reluctant to be led, 
And leaves his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please him more; 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
‘Leads us to rest so gently that.we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know.” 


In the poem ‘‘ Weariness,’’ he addresses his children, 
saying : 
** O, little feet! that such long years 
Must wander on thro’ hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary thinking of your road. 


* O, little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires; 

Mine that so long has glowed and burned 
With passions into ashes turned, 
Now covers and conceals its fires.’’ 


More lofty but not less pathetic is his utterance to 
youth in “* Moritari Salutamus” : 
** And ye who filled the places we once filled, 
And follow in the fyrrows that we tilled, 
Young men, whose fenerous hearts are beating high, 
We who are old, and are about to die, 
Salute you; hail you; take your hands in ours 
And crown you with our welcome as with flowers! ’’ 


I was privileged to hear him read the latter poem at 
the semi-centennial of his class at our Alma Mater in 
1875. We ride around to the College grounds again. 
‘*One hundred and eighty graduates of 1885!” The 
three last classes are not at the Alumni dinner, where 
Lowel] speaks and Holmes sings, the former at the age 
of 65 and the latter older. In‘ the presence of so much 
glorious youth Longfellow’s lines come back : 

‘* T remember the gleams and glooms that dart 


Across the schoolboy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart 


University. The red-robed ‘‘Lancers,’’ with their 
mounted band of music, escorted Governor Robinson and 


That in part are ecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain.’’ 
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And again the lines : ‘ 
‘* How beautiful is youth! how bright it 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams 
All ibilities are in its hands, 
No danger daunts it, and no fear withstands; 
In its sublime audacity of faith 
* Be thou removed!’ it to the mountain saith.”’ 


**I learned ‘The Arsenal’ by repeating it over and 
over as I rocked the cradle of my sister's babe, so many, 
many years ago,” said a beautiful old lady to us to-day. 


‘¢ And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say ‘ Peace!’ ” 


We venture to drive in at the wide-open gate of ‘‘ Elm- 
wood,’’ the ancestral home of the Lowells. ‘‘ Old,’’ 
‘‘old,”’ *‘ old,” is written everywhere. The poet has not 
yet returned to live herg, It must be hard at 65 to come 
back alone to these swe@Sshades. He says, apostrophiz- 
ing Bankside, the ova homestead at Dedham: 


‘* I christened you in happier days, before 
These gray forebodings on my brow were seen; 
You are still lovely in your new-leaved green : 
The brimming river soothes his grassy shore; 
The bridge is there; the rock with lichens hoar; 
And the sdme shadows on the water lean, 
Outlasting us. How many graves between 
That day and this! How many shadows more 
Darken my heart, their substance from these eyes 
Hidden forever! So our world is made 
Of life and death commiagled; and the sighs 
Outweigh the smiles, in equal balance laid. 
What compensation? None save that the Allwise 
So schools us to love things that can not fade.” 

It was a transition, but not a rude one, to the sweet 
city of the dead, Mount Auburn, where so many poets, 
pastors, philanthropists — so many fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, and children, representing such im- 
measurable love, wait till Christ returns to call for them. 

The scent of intoxicating liquors on the College grounds 
was far less sweet than the roses of Mount Auburn. 
“* My boy is safe,” said a weeping mother to me once at 
her child’s funeral. No boy is quite ‘‘safe” with the 
atmosphere made unfragrant with the exhalation of 
spirituous liquors from punch bowls on the breath of his 
elders. 

It was comforting to be assured that drunkenness was 
much less on Class and Commencement days this year 
than last. It ought in justice to be said that the College 
government does furnish wine for Commencement dinner, 
and the punch-bowls exposed in ‘* Rooms ”’ are not there 
by their approval. 

Thursday, June 25. At our noon prayer meeting to- 
day, which I was called to lead, and at our church prayer 
meeting this evening, the thousands who this week leave 
school and college were on our hearts to pray for. 

Sunday, July 5. Preached to a congregation, recently 
enlarged by the coming of many seekers of health and 
recreation from abroad, at Pigeon Cove Chapel, a. m. 
The text was ‘‘I keep under my body and bring it into 
subjection.” (1 Cor. 9:27.) The subordination of the 
physical to the spiritual and the soul to God. This is 
accomplished by keeping under subjection the body. In 
the evening the text was, ‘‘ There is no peace saith my 
God to the wicked.” (Isaiah 57: 21.) I endeavored to 
show that peace principles are no opiate to a justly sensi- 

tive and accusing conscience, and that the peace of Christ 
comes only to souls penitent and believing, and that he 


statements of Rev. R. B. Howard, Secretary 


comforts no man and saves no man in his sins but from 


ASPIRATION. 
BY R. W. BRAINARD. 

(The Widow of a Soldier.) 
In quietade—while joy and loss 
Commingle in my daily cross— 
So temper all things to my need, 
That every want and change shall lead 
My aspirations to the source 
Of life; while He who guides my course 
Is wise, why should I fear 
Whatever change or loss be near? 

Denver, Cot. 


A HARBOR OR A NAVY, WHICH? 


Some of the old wooden ships of our navy have cost 
$2,000,000. A new first-class, iron-clad steamer would 
cost more. The ten naval vessels which the government 
is urged to build would cost over $20,000,000. To keep 
them in repair, armed, and ready for use would cost $1,- 
000,000 or more each year. If there should be no war 
they would be useless. They would decay and rot except 
cared for by hundreds of men taken from industrial and 
peaceful pursuits. If war should break out these vessels 
would be employed to destroy the property and lives of 
some other nation. 

But nobody opposes the expenditure of millions of hard 
earned money raised by taxation, fora navy! The out- 
lay is regarded as necessary ! 

A movement for a northeastern harbor of refuge at 
Sandy Bay, Cape Ann, half way between New York and 
Eastport, to cost half as much and which could be main- 
tained at trifling expense, and which is made to save 
property and life, is by many deemed unnecessary. It is 


harder to get $100,000 for such a work to save the busi- 
ness interests of the country, to protect maritime property 
from storms and to save the lives of seamen, than to get 
$10,000,000 for destructive purposes. 
need a great navy—which may God forbid! 
now need and will need more and more in all coming 
time, a harbor of refuge. 

humane and patriotic object. 
commerce of this country and of the world. 
thousands of lives, and be a noble monument to who- 
ever secures it, even if it does cost effort and sacrifice. 


Possibly we May 
We do 


It is a wise, foreseeing, 
It will forever benefit the 
It will save 


GOD PITY US ALL. 


God pity us all as we jostle each other— 
pardon us all for the triumph we feel 
- When a fellow goes down ‘neath his load on the heather, 
Pierced to the heart, words are keener than steel, 
And mightier far for woe or for weal. 


Were it not well in this brief little journey, 
On over the isthmus, down into the tide, 

To give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
Forever and aye in dust at his side? 


Look at the roses saluting each other; 
Look at the herds all at peace o’er the plain— 
Man, and man only, makes war on his brother 
And laughs in his heart at his peril and pain, 
Shamed by the beasts that go down on the plain. 


The following resolution was adopted by the Maine 


Western Yearly Meeting of Free Baptists, at Portland, 
June 18, 1885. 


Resolved, That we have heard with interest and approbation the 
of the American 


Peace Society. We opneave the great objects of that Society, and 
bid God speed to our 


peace. 


rother in his preac of the gospel of 
J. M. Bamey, Clerk of M. W. Y. M. 
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RETURN OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Before leaving England, Mr. Lowell was waited upon 
by a deputation of the Workmen’s Peace Association, 
June 6, who presented to him an address declaring their 
admiration of the manner in which he had fulfilled his 
diplomatic functions, and expressing the appreciation of 
British workmen of his continuous and kindly support of 
the great principles of ‘* peace and good will toward men.” 
Mr. Lowell, in reply, expressed pleasure at receiving 
this latest proof of English good will. The workmen of 
England, he said, were a class for whom he had always 
felt great admiration. War between England and America 
would be nothing less than a civil war. Such, however, 
was impossible, as the relations between the two countries 
were of a most friendly character. He had always done 
his best to maintain amity. 

Mr. Lowell arrived in Boston very early June 20th. 
He was a day too late for a ‘‘ Reception ” that was planned 
by his friends for the day before. In an interview, he is 
reported to have spoken of the difficulties in the way of 
the new ministry, which cannot concede more for the 
pacification of Ireland than Mr. Gladstone did. As to 
increasing our navy, a British naval officer told him, Mr. 
Lowell, that our policy was the best. Do not create a 
navy till you need one. But we will not soon need one 
against England. The relations between the two coun- 
tries could not be more pleasant or friendly. Mr. Phelps 
is a man of great ability, and I am contident he will do 
just right. 

Mr. Lowell thonght that Lord Salisbury would also 
carry out Mr. Gladstone’s policy concerning the Anglo- 
Russian dispute. He is of the war party, but now that 
the responsibility rests upon his shoulders he will be very 
careful how he involves the whole continent of Europe in 
awar. For that is what a declaration of war between 
England and Russia would mean. ‘‘I have never thought 
from the first that there would be war. I see that much 
was said about its probable effect upon trade in our 
country. But it would not have been so advantageous as 
has been supposed.” 

[Yes; trade might have been benefited in ‘‘ spots.” 
But war makes vacuums as fire, drouth and pestilence 
do. Its immeasurable destructions create a demand for 
the things destroyed. But if one member suffers the 
whole body suffers.—Eb. ] 

Mr. E. L. Godkin, in Harper’s Weekly, concludes a 
finely conceived and well-written tribute to his intimate 
friend and not distant Cambridge neighbor with these 
well-chosen words : 

‘* His acceptance of the Spanish mission seemed in all 
respects to promise a happy and stimulating change in 
his life; but his residence at Madrid was a sad disap- 
pointment, owing to the prolonged and dangerous illness 
of Mrs. Lowell. His transfer to London was in all 
respects cheering. His fame as a poet and as the fore- 
most American man of letters had preceded him, but 
Englishmen knew little or nothing of the extraordinary 
social gifts which life in London afterward brought to 
light. He was well known in Boston, of course, as a 
talker of remarkable powers; and the friends who saw 
him preside on such occasions as the Phi Beta Kappa 
dinners knew what a master of after-dinner oratory he 
was. But long familiarity had robbed such occasions as 
these of most of their stimulating effect. It was not until 
he found himself in representing not only the United 
States, but American literature and ideas in the face of 
that extraordinary combination of talent and accomplish- 


ment which London supplies, that his remarkable social 
gifts were fully displayed. His occasional speeches sur- 
prised and charmed the British public by their fulness 
of knowledge, grace of style, and perfection of taste. 
Probably no presertation of American ideas on govern- 
ment in its relation to the individual man or on the future 
of universal suffrage was so complete and satisfactory as 
his address on ‘*‘ Democracy,’’ of which we have already 
spoken. In fact, it might be said, without doing injustice 
to his predecessors, that he was the first official envoy 
ever sent from this country to the English people, as dis- 
tinguished from the English government. There was hap- 
pily but little diplomatic work for him to do during his 
term of office. He had the nobler and more useful task of 
so commending American standards to the British public 
as to make all differences between the two nations less prob- 
able, and if differences did aria lighten the labors of 
all future peace-makers. 


LETTERS FROM JOHN BRIGHT. 

John Bright in a recent letter (May 16) says, ‘‘ During 
the now nearly fifty years of Queen Victoria’s reign I 
believe that more than fifteen hundred million dollars have 
been wasted in excessive military and naval expenditures 
and in unnecessary and unjust wars.” 

And again (May 17) he writes, ‘‘ Our great danger is 
in our foreign policy in which Liberal and Tory adminis- 
trations are about equally at fault. Adding millions to 
our military expenditures, while complaining of the de- 
pression of trade and the miserable housing of the poor 
(‘the bitter cry of outcast London’), is a policy rather 
of lunacy than of intelligent statesmanship. Our children 
may look out for trouble if we escape it. ’ 

And again, in the fatter part of June, he writes to 
Deputy Passy, President of the French Peace Society : 

‘* At present all resources are swallowed up by military 
exigencies. The people’s interests are sacrificed to the 
most miserable and culpable fantasies of foreign politics. 
The real interests of the masses are trodden under foot in 
deference to false notions of glory and national honor. I 
cannot help thinking that Europe is marching toward some 
great catastrophe of crushing weight. The military sys- 
tem cannot indefinitely be supported with patience, and 
the population, driven to despair, may possibly, before 
long, sweep away the royalties and pretended statesmen 
who govern in their names. I hope your country and 
mine will remain at peace and be real friends.” 


A JEWISH SERMON TO CHRISTIANS. 

The Jewish World, speaking of the peace and good-will 
inculeated by Christianity, says: Every nation in Europe 
names itself Christian, boasts of its orthodoxy, its relig- 
ious establishments, its zeal for the truth — not always, 
indeed, the same truth. Every nation in Europe is crip- 
pled by an enormous army, which each most Catholic and 
most Christian king must keep up to prevent his equally 
Catholic or Christian brother from enforcing upon him 
too violently, this doctrine of peace and good-will. In 
creeds, catechisms, proclamations, ukases, and other pub- 
lic professions, we hear of little but the very highest prin- 
ciples and motives. Yet when we turn to the paragraphs 
of our newspapers, we see too plainly how there is not a 
single government in Europe which does not act habitually 
on the assumption that the policy of its neighbors is, like 
its own, the most absolute heathenish selfishness, and 
that each nation wants but the power and a mere figment 
of excuse to proceed to what in private life would be 
barefaced murder and robbery. 
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THE NEW BEDFORD PEACE MEETING. 


Our Sabbath in the beautiful city of New Bedford was 
delightful in every way. Rev. A. H. Heath, the able 
editor of the Old Colonist, gives such a graphic account 
of the meeting, and some matters suggested by it, that 
we reprint his article. Our readers who may not agree 
with all of his sentiments as to war, will welcome his 
generous words and cordial endorsement of our work. 

‘* Rev. R. B. Howard, the Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, spent Sunday the 17th in this city, and 
spoke in the morning in the North Congregational Church, 
making a most vigorous and eloquent plea for the cause 
which seems to be very dear to his heart. It was very 
interesting to hear a man whose very name sounds war- 
like to American ears, denounce war and argue for the 
peaceful methods of arbitration. He is a brother of 
Gen. O. O. Howard, the one-armed hero whose name 
will ever be dear to those who love the American Union, 
for he was not only a brave soldier but a gentle, sweet- 
spirited Christian, to meet whom always seemed to us 
like a benediction. Certainly in his bosom the spirit of 
the warrior learned how to dwell with the very spirit of 
Christ. For he could lead a charge with that self-aban- 
donment and high soldierly enthusiasm that would rally 
and inspire the wavering ranks of the weakest battalions ; 
and he could dismount from his horse to pray with the 
humblest soldier dying by the wayside. And one hardly 
knows which to admire most, his daring and courage as 
a soldier or his humility and faith as a Christian. The 
same in a measure might be said of his younger brother, 
Gen. Charles H. Howard. We well remember when 
these two men came back to their homes in Maine, for 
needed rest and recuperation, in June, 1862, just after 
the battle of Fair Oaks, where one had lost an arm and 
the other had been shot through the body. We remember 
as they stepped from the train at the old Lewiston (Me.) 
depot, haggard and pale from suffering and loss of blood, 
how ten thousand people lifted their hats and looked 
through their tears on these noble defenders of their 
country, and we do not think the influence of the hour 
was bad. It certainly was most stimulating to our young 
manhood, and we think in the right direction. 

** Rev. R. B. Howard we think also bore a part in many 
of those bloody campaigns. He was temporarily on his 
distinguished brother’s staff, though doing mainly a 
Christian work among the wounded and dying. And so 
it was most interesting to hear one who was himself in 
the war, and who comes of a family of warriors, thus 
plead for peace. And in the main we thoroughly agreed 
with him; with the aims of his society we are in perfect 

accord. We pray and hope that the time may come when 
the nations shall learn war no more, but by peaceful 
arbitration shall settle their disputes. But we could not 
help a bit of mental reservation when he made some of 
his sweeping charges against war; denouncing all war as 
unchristian, inhuman, barbarous, brutal, and so of course 
most degrading. It may be we are wrong. There is a 
bit of soldier’s blood in our veins. Our ancestors, clear 
back to the siege of Boston, have all worn military titles. 
It is inbred then in our blood and bone that it is right 
and manly and Christian sometimes to fight. We know 
the angels of Bethlehem sang of peace, but only ‘‘ to men 
of good willing.” And he that was born on that night 
said, ‘‘I came not to send peace, but a sword.” Nor 
are the two thoughts antagonistic. They are neither 


is non-resistant only to a certain extent. It is not a 
pusillanimous thing that can be smitten and robbed with 
impunity. It is a brave and manly thing that has the 
right and power of self-defence. He that commanded to 
hew Agag in pieces has all through history, and will to 
the end of time, ask his people to draw the sword in 
defence of holy truth. He that scourged the money 
changers out of the temple, is not displeased when his 
disciples stand manfully fur the defence of their holy 
places. 

‘** And yet while we allow this drop of soldier blood to 
circulate in our veins, we are in hearty sympathy with 
Mr. Howard and his society in their work, and we shall 
not cease to pray for the cause of peaceful arbitration.” 


THE PROSE OF WAR. 


Poetry, romance and even sober history have done 
much to throw over warlike deeds and scenes of battle a 
glamour that does not fitly belong to them. We have 
heard too much of the pomp and the circumstance of 
war and too little of its cruelties and miseries. Heroism, 
self-sacrifice, patriotism, are worthy of all admiration 
considered by themselves, but they should not be allowed 
to blind the eyes of men to the reality of things. The 
prose of war differs from the poetry to the extent that 
martial music, huzzas of victory and the gleaming of 
banners and the tramp of armed men, differ from the 
groans of the wounded and dying, the ghastly corpses, 
the blood-soaked fields and the weeping and mourning of 
those whose loved ones have been laid in gory graves. 
One who has visited a battle-field just after the smoke of 
conflict has lifted and looked upon the things to be seen, 
and heard the sounds that smite the ears, may weil pray 
in all fervor that such scenes may never again be spread 
before the eyes of men. 

If war ensues between the two great Empires of the 
Eastern world, who shall estimate the number of men 
whose duty it will be to abandon home, friends and 
peaceful pursuits to engage in the féarful work of killing 
and mutilating each other, and whose own fate in the end 
it will be to perish on distant battle-fields, or to return at 
last maimed and disfigured to drag out a weary life of 
suffering? Who shall forecast all the sorrow that shall 
fall upon the homes of England should this calamity 
actually come to pass? Who shall give even an approxi- 
mation to the Josses that shall ensue to the world in the 
way of ravaged cities, countries wasted, commerce de- 
stroyed, industries paralyzed and countless other interests 
diverted from their proper and legitimate purposes? 
These are the things that should have prime consideration 
in the question of war. This is not sentiment, but sober 
fact. If war must come with all its terrible realities, let 
peoples and rulers enter upon it with a full realization of 
what it means and upon whom the awful responsibility 
rests for plunging the world once more into an era of 
blood and carnage.—N. Y. Observer. 


Rie may well seem over hard 

ho scatterest in a thankless soil 

Thy life as seed, with no reward, 
tee that which duty gives to toil. 

Yet do thy work; it shall succeed 
In thine or in another’s day: 

And if denied the victor’s meed, 


antithetical. They are the opposite poles of the truth. 


The twain together make one great truth. Christianity 


Thou shalt not lack the toilers’ pay. 
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DECORATION DAY DISCOURSES. 


These were aimed in general to deprecate war and exalt 
the blessings of peace. One of the most earnest and 
suggestive sermons that we have seen was preached by 
Rev. C. H. Pope at Farmington, Maine, and is published 
in the Franklin Journal. The subject was ‘* The Vocation 
of the Grand Army of the Republic.” He said (in sub- 
stance), ‘‘ You are not a military body ; you hold no regu- 
lar muster or drill, you do not engage in war. Experience 
has shown that entire dependence cannot be placed upon 
so called ‘standing armies.” When war becomes a trade 
the warrior is made a trader, and whoever drives the best 
bargains get the Hessians. Is there no renown possible 
for you unless there be another war? Cannot that plant 
called a nation grow unless watered with blood? Shall 
history simply show the survival not of the fittest, but the 
fighters? No. The respect I pay you soldiers of 1861, is 
not that which belongs to bull-dogs or gladiators. It is 
that I feel towards men, men of ideas, of principles, loyal 
men. Your organization, I venture to say, never elevates 
strife or honors murder, never glories in the gore and 
horror of the battle-fields where you fought, nor gloats 
over the heartbreaking and home-woes your service 
caused. 

** The most celebrated of all the soldiers of the War of 
the Rebellion, the man who was stern enough to hold out 
through the Wilderness and Petersburg campaigns with- 
out wincing, was not heartless. Says one who knew him 
intimately : ‘I have been with him when he left a hurdle 
race, unwilling to see men risk their necks needlessly ; and 
he came away from one of Blondin’s exhibitions at Niag- 
ara, angry and nervous at the sight of one poor wretch in 
gaudy clothes crossing the whirlpool on a wire.’ He did 
not even enjoy the sight of warlike movements. When he 
was in England the Duke of Cambridge offered to hold a 
review of a large body of British soldiers for his enjoy- 
ment, but he declined the courtesy and declared to his 
intimate friends that he * had seen soldiers enough to last 
him a lifetime.” What is true of Grant is true of the 
great majority of tht ex-soldiers of our army; they are 
not ‘men of blood ;’ have not ‘chosen the profession of 
arms.’ 

* Who was it that said, calmly, kindly, deliberately, ‘ Let 
us have peace’? Who was it that was patient when the 
English government, at first, talked of resisting our claims 
for damages by cruisers fitted out in British ports; when 
even our own people —especially those who had‘ never 
smelt gunpowder — blustered about punishing England ; 
when many politicians and merchants and others predicted 
that a foreign war would unite the North and South again, 
and bring back our departed commercial prosperity ; who 
then pushed negotiations for a friendly meeting of the 
governments ; brought about the grand Geneva Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal; and so secured a great sum of money for 
our injured people without causing them or others further 
injuries? It was under a soldier President that this noble 
point was made, and the moral force throughout the United 
States which buoyed up and swept on that magnificent 
peace victory was church-members and ex-soldiers. Min- 
isters preaching for it; Christians talking and praying for 
it; veterans of the army protesting that we had already 
had too much war. 

“ Now what I advocate is that the organization in which 
the immense majority of the survivors of the Federal army 
are associated, should now make a definite business of 
conquest through peace. That the dignity and strength 
of your mighty society be used to tone up and to regulate 


the foreign policy of our government, so that causes of 
war may be foreseen, manfully met, fairly adjusted, and 
wisely, honorably, passed. The example this would fur- 
nish to other nations would be most worthy ; and while it 
would be a novel spectacle — soldiers mancuvring to 
avoid war — it would be no less powerful in helping all the 
world on toward that predicted day when ‘ Nations shall 
not learn war any more.’” 

The speaker next urged the Grand Army to become 
conservators of domestic order, to stand by those who are 
called to execute laws, to resist the lawless liquor interest, 
the lawless communist. The Grand Army of the North 
together with the ex-soldiers of the South should form a 
great Law and Order League. Foes to the domestic peace 
and real progress of our country should find in this noble 
organization their most pronounced and stalwart oppo- 
nents. At your hands every enemy of his country should 
suffer defeat. 


Rev. D. N. Beach of Cambridgeport defended ‘ the 
correctness of the war-making principle!’’ His text was 
Exodus xv: 3, Zhe Lord is a man of war! The preacher 
dwelt first upon the truth of the text as developed in the 
Old Testament. He then defended the civil war on the 
same ground that he would that of Canaan. “ Zwo incom- 
patible principles existed. One or the other must perish. 
Only by killing, by exterminating the great bulk of those who 
would bear arms for the ruling idea on either side could the 
counter ruling idea prevail.” 

Turn from the Old Testament to the New. There the 
Lord Jesus affirms: ‘‘I came not to send peace, but a 
sword ;” and though this is doubtless a figurative expres- 
sion characterizing the conflict which his principles would 
encounter in the world, it is logically involved that the 
conflict would come to blood. And the Apostle Paul 
speaks of the magistrate as bearing ‘‘ not the sword in 
vain,” while some of his liveliest exhortations to duty are 
illustrated out of the military life. ‘‘ On, therefore,” he 
urges, to give but a single illustration — ‘‘ On, therefore, 
- . . suffer hardship with me, as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Opening, then, this Book, we do not find that the hor- 
rors of war, nor its liability to be abused, nor the aspira- 
tions of men after its contrary, rule the matter out as an 
element in human progress. If there are glimpses here 
and there of a time when men ‘shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks,” 
there are other glimpses of fearful struggles far down hu- 
man history. 

After discussing, in the second place, the subject intrin- 
sically, and with historical illustration, the sermon closed 
with several inferences. Our space allows us to quote but 
one. 

‘* But, more specifically, it follows, for one thing, that the 
military service of a country, even in times of peace, is 
one of the noblest of employments. / would that many a 
young man would enter it — enter it from high motives and 
adorn it by a pure and noble life. And I would that citi- 
zens in general would be the true friends of it.’’ 

The italics are ours in all cases. It is no more than fair | 
to say that these extracts show only one side of the ser- 
mon, which did not fail, in parts, to characterize war as it 
deserves, and to denounce those selfish and interested mo- 
tives which have led men to engage in a thing so horrible. 
But after all, if the report in the Cambridge Tribune is 
correct, we must express our surprise and kind buat firm 
dissent from some of the positions taken. Js the ‘‘ exter- 
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minating ’’ of men the ‘‘ only” way in which a ruling idea 


can prevail over its opposite ? 


Do net Isaiah and Micah foretell a time, when wars 
shall cease, as actually and absolutely as they foretell the 
Messiah? Js there any ‘‘ figurative expression” of Jesus 
or of Paul which would justify the shedding of blood in 


fighting except as a patient sufferer loses his own? 


The following eloquent passage which voices the aspira- 
tion of our own hearts, we select from the Decoration -_ 
what better use can that day be put than to enforce the 
excellence of peace by the miseries of war. God grant, 
that never more shall this fair land of ours be cursed with 
the ravages of war, no more the merciless barbarities that 
are engendered by such strife be experienced within our 
borders, no more in the pathway of war shall the smoke 
ascend from desolated farms and ruined towns, the smoul- 
dering ruins of deserted and burning cities, no more the 
Sabbath disturbed by the din and noise of battle, and the 
sanctuary be profaned by the curse of violence, no more 
the sanctities of home be endangered by the pillage of the 
rapacious and heartless, and the endearments of domestic 


Oration of Henry Dennis, Esq., of Rockport, Mass. 


life made sad by deeds of oppression and lust, no more 


the hospital and the roadside resound with the agonies of 


the wounded, and the slain in battle, uncoffined, be hastily 
consigned to rude and scanty graves. Hail! all hail, the 
advent of that time foretold by the prophet of old, which 
celebrates the happy communion of the Lion and the Lamb, 
when the princes and rulers of the earth shall yield to the 
teachings of the Divine Master, and pacific arbitrations 
rule in the councils of nations, and peace, the white winged 
angel of mercy reign over all.’’ 


A CONQUEROR’S TOMB. 


A little while ago I stood by the grave of the old Na- 
poleon, a magnificent tomb of gilt and gold, fit almost iu: 
a dead deity, and gazed upon the sarcophagus of black 
Egyptian marble, where rests at last the ashes of the 
restless man. I leaned over the balustrade and thought 
about the career of the greatest soldier of the modern. 
world. I saw him walking upon the banks of the Seine, 
contemplating suicide. I saw him at Toulon. I saw him 
putting down the mob in the streets of Paris. I saw him 
at the head of the army of Italy. I saw him crossing the 
bridge at Lodi with the tri-color in his hand. I saw him in 
Egypt in the shadows of the pyramids. I saw him con- 
quer the Alps, and mingle the eagles of France with the 
eagles of the crags. 

I saw him at Marengo, at Ulm and Austerlitz. “I saw 
him in Russia, where the infantry of the snow and the 
cavalry of the wild blast scattered his legions like winter's 
withered leaves. I saw him at Leipsic, in defeat and 
disaster — driven by a million bayonets back upon Paris, 
clutched like a wild beast, banished to Elba. I saw him 
escape, and retake an empire by the force of his genius. 
I saw him upon the frightful field of -Waterloo, where 
chance and fate combined to wreck the fortunes of their 
former king. And I saw him at St. Helena, with his 
hands crosssd behind him, gazing out upon the sad and 
solemn sea. 

I thought of the orphans and widows he had made — of 
the tears that had been shed for his glory, and of the only 


been a French peasant, and worn wooden shoes. I would 
rather have lived in a hut, with a vine growing over the 
door, and the grapes growing purple in the kisses of the 
autumn sun. I would rather have been that poor peasant, 
with my loving wife by my side, knitting as the day died 
out of the sky— with my children upon my knees, and 
their arms about me. I would rather have been thr 

man, and goné down to the tongueless silence of the 
dreamless dust, than to have been that imperial imper- 


sonation of force and murder, known as Napoleon the 
Great. 


UNION DEATHS IN THE LATE WAR: 


A year ago Mr. J. W. Kirkley, a skilful statistician in 
the Adjutant General’s office, was directed to begin a 
compilation of the records of the deaths that occurred in 
the Union army during the war of the Rebellion. As the 
result of a very careful investigation by an ample clerical 
force of all the official documents, Mr. Kirkley has been - 
able to present by far the most satisfactory report which 
has yet been presented upon this subject. The period 
included in this record is from April 15, 1861, until the 
muster out of the volunteer organizations. The grand 
result is 9584 deaths of commissioned officers and 349,- 
912 deaths of enlisted men. The causes of the deaths 
are as follows : 


Killed or died of wounds.............. 6,365 103,678 10,088 
Died of disease.............. | 2,795 221,791 4,586 
106 4,838 4,944 
Other accidental deaths......... obanahen 142 8,972 4,114 
Killed after capture. 14 86 100 
Committed suicide o- 865 891 
Executed .........+ eave 267 267 
Executed by enemy... 60 64 
Died from sunstroke . . 5 808 318 
Other known causes .......20++e0-+05 62 1,972 2, 
28 12,098 12,121 


The number actually killed in action was: Officers, 
4142; enlisted men, 62,896. The number dying in rebel 
prisons was 99 officers and 1973 men of wounds; 838 
officers and 24,783 enlisted men of disease; total, 29.498. 
New York leads all the States in deaths, 46,5384; Ohio 
stands next with 35,475, followed by Illinois with 34,843 
and Pennsylvania with 33,183. 

But full as this record is, it is not complete. The 
death records of some of the largest prisons in the South 
are missing, as follows: Americus, Atlanta, Augusta, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, Macon, Marietta, Mobile, Mont- 
gomery, Savannah, Shreveport and Tyler. Only partial 
records are found of four other prisons. The losses in 
some of these have been estimated from the data found, 
but the figures, 30,000 in round numbers, are doubtless 
considerably below the actual number of deaths in Con- 
federate prisons. The total number of deaths, 360,000 
in round numbers, represents the deaths of soldiers alone, 
to which must be added those who died in the navy. The ~ 
result of this investigation makes the number of deaths 
one-sixth greater than hitherto reported. 


Weeping, we adore thee, holy angel, peace ! 
Weary earts implore thee, longing for release ! 


woman who ever loved him, pushed from his heart by the 
cold hand of ambition. And I said I would rather have 


War's discordant chorus fills the air; 
Spread thy white wings o'er us, ange! over fair. 
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RECEIPTS TO JULY 1, 1885. APPOINTMENTS. 
MAINE. Rev. R. B. Howard will preach : 
Dexter. Friends of Peace . $2.30 —At Mystic Church, Medford, Mass., Rev. 
Hatiowetu. Union meeting at Baptist ‘Church | 14.83 | Sawin, Pastor, Sunday, J uly 19, 
Wixturor. Union meeting at M. E. Church 13.88 — At Central Church, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Rev. G. 
10.00 | M. Boynton, Pastor, July 26. 
arciss: . 
Mrs. S. Sewall ° 1.00 — At Lawrence St. Church, Lawrence, Mass., Rev. 
ae va Fairbanks . us William E. Wolcott, Pastor, August 2. 
wo ladies 1. — At C 9 
Wayne. Collection at public meeting 3.30 | Rey. L. Congregational Chureh, Yarmonth, Me., Ang. 9, 
Millbury, Mass., Rev. G. A. Putnam, Pastor 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. August 16. , 
SrRaTHAM. Cong’i Church, Dea. P. Merrill, Treas. . 7.00 -- 
MASSACHUSETTS. — The French garrison in Madagascar has been sur- 
Boston. A friend . . - 35.00 | rounded and makes a frantic appeal for reinforcement. 
Permanent Peace Fund . 200.00 | It is difficult to see what rights the French have in that 
CAMBRIDGE. Shepard Church 10.00 | Island. 
North Avenue Church 10.00 
4,1 B. oni ch 
EW DEDFORD. ort ti 
SomMERVILLE. A friend . 1.00 
Congregational “Church 15.05 


RHODE ISLAND. 
R. I. Peace D. R. 


Treasurer . 00 
NEW YORK. 

East Witson. Rev. H. Halsey - 10.00 
Rev. J. C. Groth 8.00 
ILLINOIS. 

Rockrorp. T. D. Robinson . - 6.00 
Publications . 54.15 

$503.46 


THE WAR OF 1870-71. 


The following are the items of the stupendous losses 
entailed on France by the war provoked by the Empire: 
Extraordinary charges in excess of 

the annual military Budget. . Frs. 1,315,000,000 
Indemnity to Germany, one and 


interest 5,315,000,000 
Maintenance of German troops in 
France . 340,000,000 
Indemnity to Departments, Communes, 
and private individuals . 1,487,000,000 
Loss of taxes during the war . ; 2,024,000,000 
Reconstitution of war material . ‘ 2,144,000,000 
Military pensions, divers revenues lost 
through the annexation of the canals, 1,314,000,000 
In round numbers, a total of 
14 milliards (£560,000,000) ($2,800,000,000) 


The amount of the loans made to cover this expenditure 
has involved an excess of interest of 663,800,000 francs 
(£26,552,000) ($132,760,000).—Le Devoir. 


Some indication of the amount of illiteracy of the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe is furnished by the percentages 
of soldiers who cannot read nor write. In Russia it is 
79.1; Hungary, 50.80; Italy, 41.74; Austria, 38.90; 
Belgium, 17.48 ; France, 14.89 ; Netherlands, 12.82; 
Switzerland, 4; Germany, 2.37; wearin 1.90; Den- 
mark, 0.36. 


Peace in a sinful course is one of the greatest of curses. 
— Bunyan. 
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HOW TO REACH THE RESORTS OF COLORADO. 


Colorado has become famous for its marvellous gold and silver produc- 
tion, for its picturesque scenery, and its delightful climate. Its mining 
towns and camps, its massive mountains, with their beautiful green-verd- 
ured valleys, lofty snow-capped peaks and awe-inspiring cafions, together 
with its hot and cold mineral springs and baths, and its healthful climate, 
are attracting, in greater numbers each year, tourists, invalids, pleasure 
and business seekers from all parts of the world. 

At each of the prominent Colorado resorts are spacious hotels so com- 
pletely appointed that every appreciable comfort and luxury are bestowed 
upon their patrons. 

The journey, from Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis to Denver (the great dis- 
tributing point for Colorado), if made over the Burlington Route (C. B. & 
Q. R R.), will be as pleasant and gratifying as it is possible for a railroad 
trip to be. It is the only line with its own track between the Great Lakes 
and the Rocky Mountains, and the only line running every day in the year 
through trains between Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis and Denver. It also 
runs through daily trains between Kansas City and Denver. These through 
trains are elegantly equipped with all the modern improvements, and ride 

yéu over a track that is as smooth and safe as a perfect roadbed, steel 
rails, iron bridges, interlocking switches and other devices, constructed in 
the most skilful and scientific manner, can make it. At all coupon ticket 
offices in the United States and Canada will be found on sale, during the 
tourist season, round-trip tickets, via this popular route, at low rates to 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colorado. When ready to start, call 
on your home ticket agent or address Perceval Lowell, General Passenger 
Agent, Burlington Route, Chicago, Ill. 


LE PAGE’S 
LIQUID GLUE. 


ALLED FOR CEMENTING 
ASS. CHIN. PAPER, LEATHER &e 
~ Deed by Co. iiman 


Keep it in the house and apply it immediately 
to every fresh break. A man who has used 
Russia Cement writes, “I have reunited broken 
pickets, healed wounded furniture, sealed pack- 
ages for the mail and express. It is a house- 


hold blessing as well as a necessity of all 
workers in wood.” 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 
For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 


And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 
The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 
For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 
use, 


BOSTON & LOWELL RAILROAD. 


Many of the most important railroads of New England are named from 
that large place nearest Boston which was their first objective point, 
Strangers are puzzled to find the words “ Fitchburg,” “ Worcester,” “Old 
Colory ”( Plymouth), and “ Lowell,” in common use, designating in each 


case systems of railroads which have only begun their extension at these 
points. What is known as the Lowell Railroad has now the largest mile- 
age of any New England road. It has become a trunk line connect- 
ing with Montreal and all points in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
offering also the cheapest fares to Chicago. 

To manage the passenger business so largely increased by the leasing of 
the Northern roads, it has been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Lucius Tuttle, the efficient passenger agent of the Eastern till it was leased 
to the Boston and Maine. He is President of the National Association of 
the general passenger and ticket agents, and ranks among the first in his 
profession in New England and inthe country. This arrangement com- 
menced February Ist, and we are not surprised to hear of its immediate 
results. Commutation from suburban points in which the Lowell road has 
special advantages over its rivals; travel to Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, 
Keene and the White Mountains, as well as through tickets to Montreal 
and all points West are in fresh demand. If liberal management, gentle- 
manly treatment of patrons and wise administration tell for anything, 


the “‘ Lowell ” has entered on a career of prosperity greater even than that 
which has distinguished it in the past. 


BOSTON AND THE KENNEBEG. 


The well-known steamer Star of the East, Captain Jason Collins, com- 
mander, leaves Lincoln’s wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Friday even- 
ing, at 6 o’clock, for Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hallowell and Augusta. 
Returning, the same steamer leaves the Kennebec Mondays and Thurs- 
days for Boston, arriving the next morning in time for early trains. It is 


the favorite route to Central Maine for Summer travel,—cheap, safe, quick 
and comfortable, 


BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT COMPANY. 


ABBOTT COFFIN of Gloucester, Agent. 


Excursion season 1885. Two daily trips each way. . 

Leave Gloucester at 8 and 7.45 a.m. Leave Boston at 11 a.m. and 3.15 

P.M. 

Connect at Gloucester with railroad trains to and from Rockport and 

Pigeon Cove, and with stages for Annisquam, Lanesville and Bay View. 
The fare is only 50 cents and commutation tickets forsix trips only $2.40. 

The company will spare no efforts to please their patrons, and the trip by 

water on the steamers is a most delightful one, affordmg magnificent 

scenery and an opportunity to inhale the cool and refreshing 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


BOSTON AND MAINE RATLROAD. 


TWO LINES MERGED IN ONE. 


Western Division. 
Eastern Division. 
Most direct route to White Mountains. 


Via Maine Central R. R. to all the Cities, Coast Towns and Lakes of Maine. - 
Via Bangor and Piscataquis R. R. to Moosehead Lake. . i 
Via Sandy River R. R. to Rangely Lakes. j 
All rail line via Bangor and Ellsworth to Mt. Desert. 

Nearly five hundred miles of Railroad under the control of one Company. 


JAMES T. FURBER, General Manager. q 


Interior, picturesque route through Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, to Portland. 
Seashore route to all seaside places North and East of Boston. ; 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue Boy Lottarp.—By the late Rev. Frederick A. Reed, 
author of the Companion Book, ‘‘Twin Heroes.” 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

Tue Forcep Lerrer, ann Orner Srories.—By Sarah 
F. Brigham. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Nep Harwogon’s ; or, Toe Homes or Tue Giants. 
—By Mm &. G. Knight. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Taz Acapemy Bors in Camp.—By Mrs. S. F. Spear, 
Postpaid, $1.25. 

Tue Sunpar-Scnoor Lisrary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


How To Burp a Cnurcu.—By Rev. C. Goodell, D. D. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 

AvrosiocrapHy oF Rey. Exocn Porn, D. D.—Postpaid, 
$1.00. 

Tue Aurnoriry or THE Biste.—By Prof. George 
F. Wright, of Oberlin, author of ‘‘An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Relation of Death to Probation,” ‘Logic 
of Christian Evidences,” ‘‘Studies in Science and 
Religion,” etc. 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable | 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenr. 


Curist PreacHine To Spirits Prison.—By Rev. Will- 
iam De Loss Love. Postpaid, 90 cents. 


Tue Deacon’s Wreex.—By Rose Terry Cooke. A very 
bright little sketch, illustrating the relation of 
Prayer and Works. Just the thing to put in the 
hand of every Church member. Price 8 cents, post- 


paid. 
Tue Pian or and Answers. 


New Edition. Just published. Price, 3 cents. The 
same in German. Price, 3 cents. 

ConerecaTionaL Manvat.—In German. Price, 10 
cents. 


Fuss Bupeer’s Forxs.—By Annie F. Burnham. Post- 
paid, $1.00. 
Tue Last o’ tae Luscomps.—By Henry Pearson Barnard. | 

Postpaid, $1.25. 
History oF tak Pentateucu.—By David N. Beach, B. D. @ 
Wett-Sprine Series ror Primary Scnoois.—4 volumes. | 
On Horsesack in Caprpapocta.—By Rev. John O. Bar- J 

rows, late missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., in Tur- 9 

key. ; 


tw A Sonpar-Scnoor Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘‘ The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and q 
Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. Published by the Amertcan Pzace Soorery. Sent postage paid, to any am 
Sunday-sehool which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


specimen copy. 
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